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THE WHEAT PLANT. 

Joun H. Kurrrart, Secretary of the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture, has prepared a book, of some 
seven hundred pages, on the “ Wheat Plant; its 
origin, culture, growth, development, composition, 
varieties, diseases, &c., &c.” 

A work on such a subject was much needed. 
The author, in his preface, “To me it has 
been a matter of surprise that no American has 


says: 


produced a treatise on the wheat plant; and more 
than all, that even professional agricultural writers 
bave been content to leave the ‘scattered fragments 
of thought’ on so important a topic as the physiol- 
diseases, &c., of the wheat 


culture, varieties, 


plant, dispersed through a multitude of journals or 


ogy, 


serial publications.” 

This is true; 
cultivation of wheat; and yet information on the 
subject is greatly desired. “That portion of the 


we had previously no work on the 


present volume,” says the author, 
the Ohio Agricultural Report for 1857, caused the 
entire edition of 20,000 copies to be absorbed 
less than sixty days from the date of publication 

From this we should be led to infer, not only 
that such a work was needed, but also that it was 
one of real value. We have accordingly given it a 
careful perusal, and propose to give our readers 
sme idea of its contents, 

From the preface, we were led to expect a work 
The author 
there says: “The study of the wheat plant is the 
study of a lifetime. * * * 


of some originality and great research, 


So far as the growth, 
the physiology of the plant is concerned, I have 
been careful either to verify every statement which 
is contained in this Look, 


such authority 
e+ @ 


or else obtain it from 
us to render verification unneces- 
On ail doubttul points, I have con- 
sulted the best authorities to which I could obtain 


access, and have availed myself of the 


sary, 


advantages 
offered by a constant and close attention to the best 
American, English, German, and French agricultu- 
ral periodicals,” 





fe Ege 


N. Y., 


. . | 
“published in | 


>| Wheat Plant.” 


wd 
e) 


No. 11, 


NOVEMBER, 1859. 
Now, with such anticipations as these remarks 
}are calculated to excite, let us turn to the book 
| itself, 

The first chapter is headed a “ General View of 
| the Organic World,” and has little connection with 
the wheat plant. 

The second chapter is on “ Cereals and Grasses.” 
Several pages are taken from Scuouw’s account of 
the geographical distribution of grasses, but where 
the quotation ends we have no means of determin- 


ing. The author says cereals “contain the ele- 
ments to form bone, muscle, and fat.” Do not 
other plants contain the same elements? This 


“ brief sketch of the most 
important cereals other than wheat.” 


chapter concludes with a 
This is very 
well, but somewhat out of place in a treatise on 
We are 


scription of the culture of rice.” 


wheat, also treated to a “ short, brief de- 





| In the next chapter we have the “History of the 
Wheat Plant,” 
| believing that wheat will not turn into chess. 


-inecluding the author's reasons for 


The fourth chapter treats of the “Origin cf the 
It contains fourteen pages devoted 
to a botanic al description of and 


Egylops, an 


account of the experiments of M. Fasre, which 
resulted in his obtaining wheat from them. 

The next chapter is on the “Structure and Com- 
position of the Wheat Grain,” taken principally from 
the Natural Jlistory of New York. 

“Germination of the 


We rie 


The next chapter is on the 
Wheat Plant,” 
afew extracts: 


and is quite interesting. 

The vitality of a grain of whea 
it is stated, is not destroyed by cold short of re 
| be low zero. “ Wheat will not mature at a lower 
temperature than 45°. Potatoes require 52°, bar- 
ley 59°.” 


fifteen minutes only, 


“If a grain of wheat be steeped, during 
in Water having a temperature 
of 122° Fah.—a temperature but little above blood- 
heat—the germinating principle will be totally de- 
stroyed.” “A German writer states that wheat 
sowed frum ene to four inches germinated the 


but from four to seven inches, 





deeper the better ; 
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the deeper the less successful was germination; at 
eight inches, the seed did not germinate at all.” 
The blue rays of light are said to greatly accelerate 
germination, while red rays retard it, and the yel- 
low check it entirely. 

The next chapter is on the “ Origin and Constitu- 
ents of Soils.” There is little in this either new or 
valuable. 

The eighth chapter is on the “ Nutrition of the 
Wheat Plant.” Here we should look for valuable 
information, but we look in vain. Several pages 
are occupied in proving that the wheat plant can 
not grow without inorganic food, which is undoubt- 
edly true. The author, too, seems to think that 
the chief value of ammonia is in supplying hydro- 
gen,—which is, to say the least, very doubtful; for 
other substances which contain hydrogen, but no 
nitrogen, have little or no effect on wheat. 

The next chapter contains the results of some 
‘Experiments of the Duke of Salm Horstmarr on 
the Growth of Plants in Inorganic Artificial Soils.” 
We confess our inability to perceive the practical 
value of these experiments; or to understand such 
expressions as ‘ magnesia can not neutralize lime.” 

These nine chapters occupy over two hundred 
pages of the work. We have waded through them 
with small profit. They are singularly destitute 
of practical suggestions or of correct scientific 
deductions. 

The heading of the next chapter promises some- 
thing better. It is “Experiments of Gilbert and 
Lawes.” These gentlemen have been experiment- 
ing on the growth of wheat for the last twenty 
years, and, as our readers know, have obtained 
some valuable practical results. But our author 
says not a word of these experiments! He copies 
the results of some experiments on the composition 
of wheat grain, and introduces them with remarks 
which would lead his readers to suppose that these 
are the experiments which are often cited as prov- 
ing the falsity of Lrznie’s “mineral manure theory.” 
They have nothing whatever to do with the con- 
troversy to which he alludes! 

The next chapter is on the “Growth of the 
Wheat Plant,” and contains some interesting in- 
formation in regard to germination, the formation 
of roots, &c., illustrated with wood-cuts, some of 
which we observe are also given in previous pages 
of the same work, and some of them also in the 
following chapter, which gives a “botanical de- 
scription of the wheat plant.” 

The thirteenth chapter is on the “ Wheat Regions 
of the World.” It is shown that intensely cold 
winters do not prevent the successful cultivation 


-_ ae 


of wheat. ‘In central and western Europe, wheat 
is cultivated chiefly in the zone between latitude 
36° and 50°; further north, rye is generally pre. 
ferred.” There is in this chapter some interesting 
information in regard to the wheat crop of Europe, 
taken from the Encyclopedia Brittanica, as quoted 
by the Cyclopedia of Commerce, published by Hap. 
PER & Bro’s, New York. The table showing the 
quantity of wheat raised in the different States of 
the Union, is also taken from the latter work —at 
least it will be found in it. We are told, in this 
chapter, that “ portions of New York that formerly 
produced thirty bushels per acre, now seldom ayer. 
age over eight.” This is a stale error, as confident. 
ly put forth as though it had never been refuted, 
The statement rests on no satisfactory evidence, 
Our author offers no proof. But what he lacks ip 
this respect, he makes up in assertion. All through 
the book the statement is iterated and reiterated ip 
Speaking of the 
wheat of Ohio, he says: “In less than fifty year 
the average product was reduced from thirty to less 


ever-varying forms and figures. 


than fifteen bushels per acre, while the yield in Great 
Britain has increased from sixteen to thirty-six bush- 
els per acre during the same period.” Now if thereis 
the first particle of proof that the average product 
of wheat in Ohio was ever thirty bushels per acre, 
we have yet to see it. The statement in regard t 
the yield in Great Britain is equally unfounded. I 
the last edition (1853) of the Encyclopaedia Brit. 
tanica, Vol. 2, page 310, it is said that, “from in- 
formation carefully gathered, Mr. Carp gives it as 
his opinion that the average produce of wheat per 
acre, in twenty-six of the thirty-two counties of 
England, visited by him, is 26} bushels, or 14 per 
cent. higher than it was estimated at, in the same 
counties, by Artnur Youna, eighty years before.” 
In 1857, the estimated yield of wheat in Ireland wa 
23% bushels, and in Scotland 274 bushels per acre, 

The author attributes the diminution of the wheat 
crop to the removal of potash from the soil. This 
idea is destitute of all foundation in fact. The ms 
nures which have been most beneficial in increasing 
the yield of wheat, are these which contain little 
or no potash, such, for instance, as Peruvian guano; 
while the direct application of potash is rarely 
beneficial. 

In his preface, the author says: “I have bees 
careful to verify every statement which is contained 
in this book.” He seems to have thought that his 
statements would need such a guarantee. One 
of this class is the following: “One acre plowed 
twelve inches deep will produce more wheat than 





four acres plowed six inches deep.” In other words 
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if land plowed six inches deep produces twenty- 
five bushels per acre, when plowed twelve inches 
deep it will produce one hundred bushels per acre! 

Here is another statement, on the next page to 
the above, which will surprise our readers in Upper 
Canada, than whom there are no better farmers or 
more successful wheat-growers on the continent : 
«That portion of Canada, which is included in the 
wheat region, is no longer profitably cultivated with 


wheat, and has fallen off in wheat production from | 
’ 


99,981,244 bushels to 942,835 bushels in a year. 
This has curtailed the product of the crop in the 
wheat-growing region immensely, and. Canada may 
be left out of the wheat-region.” 

Prof, Joux Wirsoy, in a lecture, last year, deliv- 
ered before the Society of Arts, tells a very differ- 
ent story. 
of wheat grown [in Canada] was 16,202,272 bushels, 
showing an increase of four hundred per cent. dur- 
ing the ten previous years.” “These,” he continues, 
«were the statistics of 1851; since then the country 
has been advancing at even a more rapid rate. In 
1856 the gross wheat produce amounted to 26,555,- 
684 bushels, showing an increase of over ten million 
bushels, which is equal to 64 per cent. in the five 
years.” 

This chapter is rich in such statements as the 
above; but we can not linger. It closes with two 
pages of statistics taken from the Cyclopedia of 
Commerce—or at least they are given there; for we 
ran not say but it, too, may have copied them with- 
out credit. 

The next chapter is headed the “Culture of 
Wheat.’ It might have been more appropriately 
headed, “Nothing in Particular—from various 
authors.” There is not a word said about the 
culture of wheat in the whole chapter. 

The next chapter is on the “ Exhaustion of Soils,” 
taken entire from Liebig’s Letters on Modern Agri- 
culture. Then follows an account of the Rev. J. 
Suitn’s method of cultivating wheat, taken, with- 
out credit, from Morton’s Cyclopedia of Agricul- 
ture, (vol. 2, page 1147). ; 

The next chapter is on the “Management of 
Soils.” It is made up of extracts from Tut, Saxis- 
Bury, Mapes, Srepuens, and Mappey. It also 
contains a cut and short description of Crossk1L's 
Clod-Crumber, taken from the Ohio Cultivator. 
This is one of the most useful things in the book. 
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He says: “In 1851 the gross amount | 


831 








The next two chapters are on the varieties of wheat, 
followed by a chapter on the diseases and enemies of 
wheat. They are classed as follows: “Terrestrial, 
Atmospheric, Agricultural, and Constitutional.” 

The next chapter is on “ Animal Parasites affect- 
ing the Wheat.” Of the wheat midge it is said: 
“Omitting the culture of wheat throughout an 
infected district for one or two years, and cultivat- 
ing instead some other crops, is a safe and certain 
remedy.” We believe the experience of farmers in 
New England does not sustain this assertion. 

Weare not given to verbal criticism, or we should 
question the correctness of the term “animal para- 
sites,” as applied to insects affecting plants. 

The book closes with a chapter on the “History, 
Culture and Varieties of Indian Corn.” A portion 
of this is taken from the Genesee Farmer, without 
credit, though other portions of the same article 
are credited. Thus ends this voluminous treatise 
on the “Wheat Plant.” The importance of the 
subject, and not the merits of the book, have in- 
duced us to endeavor to give our readers some idea 
of the character of the work. 





Tmck vs. Turn Serpine or Oats.—In 1850, Mr, 
GutianD, of Fifeshire, Scotland, offered a sweep- 
stakes, that four bushels of oats, sown per Scotch 
acre, in poor land, would yield a better produce 
than eight bushels sown under similar conditions, 
The late Mr. Hit, maintaining the contrary, ac- 
cepted the sweepstakes, and a number of others 
took up the same. Experiments were made by 
Mr. Dinewatt, of Ramornie, and Mr. Bust, of 
Hattonhill. In Mr. Buist’s experiments— 


4 bushels sown, yielded 28 bushels per acre, weighing 34 Ibs, 
per bushel. 


8 bushels sown, yielded 86 bushels per acre, weighing 84 Ibs. 
per bushel. 


In Mr. Dinewatt’s experiments— 


4 bushels gown, yielded 45 bushels per acre, weighing 8814 Ibs. 
per bushel, 
8 bushels sown, yielded 49 bushels per acre, weighing 389 Ibs, 
per bushel. 





Harp Mirxers.—In answer to the inquiry of 
“W.,” in the September Genesee Farmer, allow me 
to state my method, I use a lance or bougie of 
steel, with a blade one and a half or two inches 
long, one-fourth of an inch wide, and sharp on both 
edges. The teat is held firmly by the hand, the 
milk pressed into it, and the instrument inserted 
in the orifice and pushed up to its shoulder, taking 





There is also an elaborate puff and flaming illustra- 
tion of the “Columbus Double Plow, Gixu’s Patent, 
1855,” 

The heading of the next chapter is the “Improve- 
ment of Soils”; but this gives a very faint idea of 
the miscellaneous nature of the chapter. 


care to have the blade follow the milk channel. 
The regular and constant milking of the cow will 
keep the channel open after it is thus widened; but 
if it should show symptoms of closing up, it will 
be necessary to recur to the operation again, per- 
haps tl.ree or four times, always inserting the blade 
so as to cut nothing but the old channel each time, 
—Wu. Srover, Waterloo, N. ¥. 
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BOYS, STUDY AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


Ir is a great mistake to suppose that boys can 
not learn and understand the principles of agricul- 
tural chemistry. And it is a still greater mistake 
in fathers not to provide their sons with some sim- 
ple treatise on scientific agriculture. We recollect, 
when quite a boy, of devouring every book, treat- 
ise, pamphlet, or lecture, on this subject, which 
could be borrowed or purchased. We believe most 
farmers’ boys have a taste for agricultural chem- 


istry. Fathers should encourage this taste. Agri- 


cultural chemistry has been brought into disrepute | 


by the extravagant pretensions of enthusiastic but 
mistaken writers. A brighter day is dawning. 
Much of the chaff has been blown away, and the 
Chemistry can and 


Let every 


golden grain begins to appear. 
will render vast aid to agriculture. 
farmer, and especially every farmer’s son, rest 


EE FARMER, 


could have remained unconvinced that young } 
could not only remember, but understand. tj 
ciples of scientitic agriculture, as laid dows ; 
Prof. Jonnston’s Catechism. One of the boys e 
took a premium was a little fellow of eleven com 
and the pertinency of his answers trequently elicitea 
bursts of applause. Asc + 
at this time; but this instruction has as yet hex 
introduced into but a small portion of the parish 
schools of Scotland. What has been done thos 
and in Ireland is most encouraging, it shows ther 
the movement is on safe ground. ‘4 

“] trust that in America, by the universality gy 
completeness of our instruction, we shall be able 
show the old country an example in t's respect,” 


Had Prof 


| Norton lived he would have done much towgy 


OVE 
te prin. 


Eight schools were represente! 


This was written fourteen years ago. 


the general introduction of the study of agricultp. 
ral chemistry in this country. 
down in the flower of his usefulness. 
| “Oh! what a noble heart was here undone, 


When Science self destroy’d her favorite son.” 


But he was cy 


assured of the fact. We hope to see the time when But “he, being dead, yet speaketh.” His “Zlemeny 
agricultural chemistry will be taught in every coun- | 9f Scientific Agriculture” is the best book of th 
try school house. 
in the boys—not in their inability to master the hands of every young farmer in America, Boy 





subject—but in the inability of their teachers to 
iinpart the desired knowledge. 

The lamented Prof. Norten, in one of his “ Let- 
ters” from Europe, alludes as follows to an exami- 
nation of twenty-five boys, in agricultural chemis- 
try, selected from the parish schools in different 


parts of Scotland. These boys had attended to 


egricultural chemistry for half an hour or an hour 
once a week, this being the time recommended by 
the Educational Committee of the Agricultural 


Chemical Association. Prof. Norton says: 


“As a preliminary step they were examined by 
Mr. Davinsoy, Rector of the Normal School, Edin- 
burgh, on the usual branches of education in the 
parish schools, to show that these had not been 
neglected. In conclusion, Mr. Davipson declared 
that in these branches they seemed equal tc the 
children of other schools. 


striking away from the beaten track of the Cate- 
chism, made his questions unlike in form to any 
they had before heard. The ' 
thorough acquaintance with first principles which 
they showed, astonished every one present. Some 
prizes had been offered by the Agricultural Com- 
mittee to the boys who acquitted themselves best, 
and the eagerness which they all manifested, was 
most amusing. The different masters also became 
highly excited each for his own boys, and I felt 
myself, when the competition waxed keen, becom- 


ing almost as much interested as if I were one of | 


the parties concerned. Some eight or ten of the 
boys were so equally matched that it was almost 
ampossible to decide which was best, and premiums 
were accordingly given to each of them. I never 
saw anything more entirely and triumphantly satis- 
factory than this examination. No person present 


Prof. Jouxsron then | 
commenced the part allotted to him, and purposely | 


readiness and the} 


| study Agricultural Chemistry! Study “ Norton 


Elements.” 
$$$ 


DISCUSSIONS AT AGRICULTURAL FAIRS, 


Tue evenings of the days on which the Ney 
York State Agricultural Fair was held at Alban 


were devoted to the discussion of agricultural que 





tions, by the prominent farmers brought together 
One evening, the subject ¢ 


' 
by that occasion. 


manuring was discussed. The general cricion 


| those who spoke, was that it was preferable t 
compost manure, and spread it on the surface d 
the land, rather than plow it in. Mr. Marks, ¢ 
Onondaga, said: “I never want to plow in ay 


more manure, whether I intend the ground fr 
| grass or cultivated crops,” Gro. Grppes, of Syn 
cuse, said: “ The best plan is to manure gras ti 
you get a good sod, and that itself, when tured 
I have Jost mon 


| under, is a good coat of manure. 


corn by manuring, on account of the grubs, than! 
have gained by the manure. I prefer to makete 
‘grass land rich enough for a corn crop.” kt 


Go.psmitH said Orange county farmers general 


prefer surface manuring, which keeps the gras 
good condition many years without plowing. 
: Krerstep, T. C. Perers, Mr. Cortins, L. F. Aue 
| and several others, agreed that harrowing in maat 
| was better than plowing itin. Mr. Mosezer s# 
ihe spread all his manure on the snow. (ihe 
again, among them W. Piummer, Hon. Z. Prin 
|'Mr. Lyon, Mr. Sytvesrer, &c., preferred plowiy 
‘the manure under. 








The difficulty in the way is not | kind extant, and one which we desire to see in thy | 
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One evening, the Hon. Jostan Quinoy gave an 
able address on soiling cattle, in the course of 
which he said: “ Fifty years ago, my farm cut 20 
tons of hay; it now cuts 300. This is due to the 
soiling system. The manure of a cow is of equal 
yalue to her milk, One cow w ill produce, in a year, 
$$ cords of solid, and the same of liquid, manure. 
This, composted with twice its amount of muck, 


would increase the amount to 21 cords— equal in 
yalue to the same amount of barn-yard manure. 

Mr. J. 8S. Govtp, of Columbia Co., gave an ad- 
dress, one evening, on the subject of the cultivation 
of grasses ; in which he said: “In seeding down 
meadows, the rule should be to sow a variety of 
seeds, and such as come into flower nearly at the 
same time. Harrowing in grass seed is destructive 
to the crop. If possible, grass seed should be 
sown before rain, and leave that to make the neces- 
sary covering. Lime, as an application to land, 
would be improved by slaking it in water consid- 
erably salt.” Mr. McCoun, of Long Island, said: 
« We sow eizht quarts of timothy seed to the acre 
on wheat, and leave the land in grass for several 
years, top-dressing it with 150 pounds to the acre 
of Peruvian guano.” 

T. 0. Perers alluded to the meadows of Mr. 
Tnorneg, of Dutchess Co., which, he said, owed 
their productiveness to their not being fed off in 
autumn. 

The farmers of Illinois also held discussions 
during the time of the State Fair at Freeport, and 
afterwards at the United States Fair, at Chicago. 

Plowing and Crainage were the subjects on the 
first two evenings. The general opinion was that 
the prairie lands were not plowed deep enough, and 
that the use of mole ditchers was of most benefit 
m tenacious soils, and that it would pay to drain 
with the mole plow until tiles became cheaper. 

At Chicago, the discussion turned on the subject 
of fruit culture. M. L. Duntap advised planting 
orchards in Northern Illinois on a northern or 
eastern slope. He preferred the limestone shales, 
and would not plant on the dark prairie mould. 
Ile considered it necessary to shelter the fruit trees 
by a belt of timber on the north, south and west. 
For this purpose deciduous trees are best. Mr. 
Rosenstizt said a tree wanted nursing from its 
infancy, as much as a child, and needs educating 
(training) too. Mr, Mits had no faith in protect- 
ing trees; thought those protected had suffered 
from the hard winters quite as much as those left 
exposed. Mr. W. W. Bezze thonght that the trees 
were not planted deep enough. He subsoiled his 
ground before planting. He said: Do not plant 
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more trees than can be well taken care of. Dr. 
Warper believed in protection. The best orchards 
are on elevated and well-drained soils. Sandstone 
soils are Pst for the peach. Cultivate the orchard 
well, but do not plow it after the Ist of June. 
Lime, manure and good cultivation, he considered 
the best preventive of the bitter rot. 


CUTTING HAY FOR STOCK. 


Some years ago, a correspondent of the Massa- 
chusetts Ploughman, Tuos. W. Warp, made some 
experiments in regard to the economy of cutting 
hay and corn fodder for horses and cattle. The 
One effect 
of cuiting fodder, brought te light by these experi- 
The 
solid excrements of the animals, in proportion te 


result was in every way satisfactory. 
ments, we have never seen alluded to before. 


the food eaten, were much heavier from the cut 
than from the uncut fodder. In other words, they 
This is an important fact. 


The great loss in keeping manure in the barn-yaru 


absorbed more liquid. 


is from drainage; and it is quite reasonable that 
cut fodder would absorb more liquid than uncut, 
In England it has been recommended, and is to 
some extent the practice, to cut all the litter as 
well as the fodder. The manure is shorter, and is 
socner ready for the land, and can be spread and 
plowed uncer more easily; and undoubtedly ab 
sorbs more liquid, 

Mr. W. says his experiments “show a saving of 
about eighteen per cent. in favor of cut hay, and 
also an increase in weight of excrement of fifteen 
per cent.” ‘ Thus,” says Mr. W., “we spend less 
hay and make more manure, which is the farmei’s 
capital.” He says, in conclusion, he will “ not at- 
tempt to solve the mystery in regard to least hay 
making most manure.” There is no “mystery” 
about it. It is due, undoubtedly, to the increased 
capacity of the cut straw to absorb liquid rapidly. 

Another advantage in cutting fodder for stock is 
that coarser and more unpalatable food can be used, 
A horse that would eat straw only when compelled 
by keen hunger, will cat it readily if cut up and 
mixed with a little corn meal; and the mixture 
will be quite as nutritious as hay, and less expen- 
sive. In some sections, one of the cheapest meth- 
ods of wintering horses is to cut up oats in the 
straw, and mix them with a liitle bran; or, if the 
horses are at hard work, with a little corn meal. 

The hay crop is so.short this year, in many sec- 
tions, that it behooves our farmers to use the most 
economical methods of feeding their stock; and 
cutting up the straw, corn stalks, and hay, will be 
more than usually advantageous, 
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GEESE AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 

TuE common domestic goose is one of the most 
profitable of our poultry, where the fagjlities exist 
for breeding them largely. Water is more neces- 
sary to geese than ducks, and it is generally useless 
to attempt to raise them successfully unless they 
can have access to a pond or stream of water. A 
good pasture, or common, for them to graze upon, 
is another requisite. They bite so close that a very 
bare pasturage will support them. 
however, to be allowed to graze on pasturage occu- 
pied by farm stock, as they spoil the grass by leav- 


They ought not, 


ing their droppings scattered on the field, and no 





DOMESTIC GOOSE. 


animal will eat those spots afterwards. They are 
very destructive to all farm and garden crops, and 
require to be carefully excluded from them, which 
is generally done by putting a yoke, or light piece 
of board, across their breast, to prevent them from 
getting through the fences. 

They are best for breeding after they have at- 
tained their third year, and will live to a great age. 
They are better to be kept separate from other 
poultry, as they are apt to become quarrelsome, and 
injure the fowls that they are kept with. Fora 
goose-house, a dry situation is required. Low sheds, 
with nests partitioned off, and well supplied with 
clean, dry straw, so arranged that the eggs can not 
roll out while the female is sitting on them, are the 
most convenient. A goose will begin to lay in 
February, and the eggs should be removed before 
they have a chance to freeze, and carefully kept in 
a dry, and not too warm, place, till they are to be 
set. We usually keeptheminbran. A large goose 
will cover seventeen eggs. The eggs are very irreg- 
ular in hatching, and the goslings first hatched 
require to be removed from under the goose, and 
kept in a warm basket in the house, till the whole 
brood is hatched, otherwise the old bird is apt to 
desert her nest too soon. The goslings may be let 
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out as soon as they are hatched, and, unlike you 
ducks, they are not liable to injury if allowed to 
go to water, unless, as is very often the case, some 
amphibious monster, or greedy pike, should take g 
fancy to make a meal of them. The goslings ro. 
quire feeding for a time, on meal and nad aa 
soaked in milk, with perhaps a few lettuce leaves 
chopped fine and mixed in. 





z ~ 


Aas 
CANADA WILD GOOSE, 

Tne Canapa Witp Goosr.—This is more prop- 
erly a species, being considered by many naturalists 
as belonging to the swan tribe. It will mate with 
the domestic goose, but the, progeny of the cross 
are sterile; that is, their eggs will not hatch. In 
its wild state it is very abundant thronghout the 
northern portions of America, principally in Can 
ada and the Hudson’s Bay Territories. It has beer 
domesticated, and forms a very beautiful addition 
to our ornamental ponds and lakes. The wings 
require to be clipped in the spring and autumn, 
otherwise it is apt to fly away and return no more, 





BREMEN GOOSE. 


Tne Bremen Goose.—This variety was bronght 
to this country from Germany in 1821, and now 
obtains the préeminence over all others, in the esti- 
mation of most breeders. Its color is pure white, 
and its flesh more tender and juicy than that of 
the common goose. Some epicures declare its flesh 
to be equal in flavor to that gf the Canvass-back 
Duck. From its quiet domestic character, it pos 
sesses a great aptitude to fatten, and it is very pro- 
lific, two broods being frequently raised in a season. 
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CHINESE GOOSE. 


Tae Curnese Goosr.—Of this there are two vari- 
eties, the brown and the white. It has been so long 
known that its origin is involved in obscurity, and 
it is called by a great variety of names. It is a 
handsome bird. The male is disproportionately 
larger than the female. It is the most noisy and 
quarrelsome of all the goose tribe; and more than 
ene gander can not exist on the same premises, 
At the same time it is so vigilant that no fowl- 
stealer can set foot on the premises where they are 
kept, without raising a din sufficient to wake the 
seven sleepers. This must have been the bird that 
once saved Rome. It is smaller than the common 
goose, but is very prolific, sometimes laying in No- 
vember. The white variety is, on the water, the 
most graceful and active of the goose tribe, and is 
highly esteemed as an ornament to an artificial 


pond. 





TOULOUSE GOOSE. 


Tur Tovtovse Goosr.—This, at best, is an ugly 
bird, with a short neck, and a heavy low-set breast, 
almost touching the ground. It is generally of a 
dark grey color, mixed with brown. It attains to 
a2 enormous weight; and even when fed to the 
greatest weight, does not get so fat as the common 
goose. Few, if any, birds of this variety have yet 
been imported into this country. 





Tue Hone-Kone Goosk — MORE PROPERLY THE 
Swan Goosr.—This variety is said to be derived 
from China, but this is doubtful. It is the largest 
of the goose tribe, of a dark brown color, with 
fawn-colored breast, and closely resembles the swan; 
walking with a stately affectation, and appearing 
graceful and dignified on the water. It attains the 
weight of 25 lbs. or more, 





HONG-KONG GOOSE. 


Tue Berniote Goosz.—This is the smallest of 
geese, and is mostly found in a wild state on the 
shores of Scotland, Ireland, and Northern Europe. 
It is about the size of a Musk Duck, and of a pied 
appearance, with black legs and bill. It has been 
domesticated, and is very gentle, but shy, in its dis- 
position; and is accounted the prettiest of orna- 
mental water-fowl. 





BERNICLE GOOSE. 


The feathers of geese are usually considered quite 
an item in the economy of a good housewife; and 
for the purpose of obtaining them, the geese are 
usually plucked twice or thrice during the summer. 
Young, or “green” geese, are considered a luxury 
for the table in autumn or winter, and are readily 
fattened when shut up in a dark place. Their diet, 
for the first two weeks, is usually oats and water 
mixed in a trough; after this, the food is gradually 
changed to barley meal mixed with water. Steamed 
potatoes, mashed up with four quarts of ground 
buckwheat, or oats, to the bushel, and given warm, 
will fatten a goose in three weeks, 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 


Keeping Farm Accounts.—A correspondent of 
the Farmer and Gardener, a new and valuable ag- 
ricultural journal recently started at Philadelphia, 
thinks that if every farmer kept a systematic ac- 
count of everything seen and done on the farm, the 
agricultural papers would become two-fold more 
valuable than they now are, as the notes of such 
observations as might be made could be more read- 
ily relied upon and communicated, than if made 
from memory; and farmers who now never think 
of writing for the papers, would take a pleasure in 
so doing. 

Coat Asurs.—The editor of the Boston Commer- 
cial Bulletin gives the results of several experi- 
ments he made with coal ashes. Applied to an old 
sward, it gave two fine crops of grass where 
nothing but white-weed, &c., grew before. Applied 
to potatoes, it produced a large crop, of fine quality, 
and perfectly free from disease. Applied to sweet 
corn, and many other vegetables in the garden, it 
gave them a fine growth and clear green color. 


How To DESTROY THE WHEAt-MipGe.—In the 
American Farmer is a long and interesting article, 
written by a Canadian wheat-grower, which main- 
tains, as the result of careful experiments, that the 
larva of the wheat-midge may be readily and effect- 
ually destroyed by sowing quicklime on the stub- 
bles intmediately after harvest. 


Composting Swamp Muck. —F. Horproox, in 
the New England Farmer, recommends mixing 
swamp muck with barn-yard manure, in order to 
absorb and retain the volatile portions of the latter. 
He says it is important that muck should be dug 
from the swamp and piled for a few months, or 
even a year or two, before using it as compost. 


Taut Timotny.—The Shasta (Cal.) Herald gives 
an account of some timothy, grown in that neigh- 
borhood, the spears of which measured eight feet 
in length, and quite large enough to form waiking- 
sticks for San Francisco snobs. 

Wueat mw Carirornra.—A California corres- 
pondent of the Western Farmers’ Magazine, a new 
paper recently started at Chicago, Ill., says that 
along the valleys and river bottoms there they only 
give one plowing for two or three crops. The first 
crop generally yields 50 to 60 bushels per acre. 
The second, known as .the volunteer crop, is also 
large, and of better quality, and less liable to smut. 
The wheat that took the first premium at the State 
Fair in 1854, yielded, per acre, 82} bushels of 60 
Ibs, to the bushel! 





AppLyine Manure to Grass LANDS.—A come 
pondent ot the New England Farmer says he hay 
learned, by experience, that the best time to apply 
manure as a top-dressing is late in autumn or wi. 
ter—so late that the manure, after being spread 
upon the surface, will remain in a congealed stat, 
till it is drenched away by the thaws and ring 
Snow covering the manure will prevent its ferti. 
izing qualities from being evaporated, and when the 
snow melts they will be carried down into the soi 


Broom Corn in Ituiwois.— An Tinois paper tel! 
of a field of broom corn, near Rockford, containiy 
nearly 800 acres. The corn was planted by m; 
chinery, in rows two feet nine inches apart, Th 
crop has been sold for $85 per ton, and will yiek 
$20,000. 

Cuixese Surep.—The New York Observer, in x 
account of a visit to the farm of R. L. Puxt, Eso, 
says these sheep are a curiosity, and the only can 
of the kind in this country. They are prolific be 
yond all other kinds—often producing three, four, 
or five lambs at a time, and breeding twice a year, 
The mutton is said to be of a very high character, 
and wholly devoid of that offensive flavor peculigr 
to mutton at times. 

Fow. Breepine.—The Rural Register says ther 
is just as much necessity for breeding good laying 
fowls from good layers, as there is of selecting milk 
cows from the progeny of good milkers; and that 
no sort of grain, if at all damaged, is fit for feeding 
to poultry. Better give it to the hogs. 

Seepine Trwotny.— Mr. W. D. Keri, in the 
Prairie Farmer, gives his mode of seeding this 
grass, which is to sow on clean, well-prepared land, 


about the first of September; and if any part fails, 


he sows again in March; giving the seed a light 
harrowing, or brushing in. No other crop i 
allowed to occupy the ground. 
= as 

Horn Snavines as Manure.—Horn is exceed 
ingly rich in nitrogen—equal in this respect to the 
best Peruvian guano. It is, therefore, a most val 
uable fertilizer. Some years ago, Mr. I]vmpursy, 
of Albany, N. Y., planted three acres of corn 
the poor sandy soil near that city. As an expert 
ment, he dropped in each hill on twe acres, § 
small quantity of horn shavings. The other acre 
received nothing. This produced only 15 bushels 


while the former produced 60 bushels of shelled | 


corn per acre. 








If milk you'd have both clean and sweet, 
Each night before you rest your feet, 
Make for your cows a straw-bed neat. 


—Dolly Homeapua. 
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AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 


UNITED STATES AG RICULTURAL FAIR. 


Tur Fair of the United States Agricultural Soci- 
ety was held at Chicago, Ilin is, September 12—17, 
The weather was unexeeptionable, and the many 
railroads centering in Chicago were tasked to their 
utmost capacity to carry to and fro the immense 
concourse of visitors that kept pouring in day and 
night from all the surrounding region. | Lhe receipts 
amounted to over $33,000. The fair was inaug- 
rated by a speech from President TiauLMman, fol- 
lowed by speeches from Senators CritteNDEN and 
Dovetas. After the speeches, a grand procession 
around the ring, of the horses and cattle, enabled 
every one to see at a glance all the animals in those 
classes on exhibition. : 

The entries of articles numbered 2,552, viz: 
horses, 284; cattle, 210; sheep, 171; swine, 44; 
poultry, 57; farm and garden products, 229; horti- 
cultural and household, 311; mechanical and agri- 
cultural implements, 1,015; scientific, 209; miscel- 
laneous, 72. The crowd through the grounds was 
so great, and all the halls so densely packed with 
people, that it was next to impossible to see any- 
thing to advantage. 

Horses were a prominent feature. A race, or, 
in agricultural phraseology, a “trial of speed,” for 
$1,000, between the ctlebrated trotting nags Flora 
Temple and Princess, being one of the attractions. 
Several of the most noted horses from Vermont and 
Kentucky were exhibited. 

CatrLe.—A mong these the Devons predominated, 
and made a good display, both as to numbers and 
jnality. In Short-horns, some splendid herds were 
shown, among which those of F. W. Srong, of 
Guelph, C. W., and J. N. Brown, of Sangamon, 
county, ill, attracted special attention; the. latter 
being awarded the first. premium as the best herd 
on the ground. In Devons and Jerseys, J. H. Mo- 
Heyry, of Maryland, took the first premium. In 
Herefirds. Joun Merryman, of Maryland, carried 
off several of the prizes. 

Snzer.—The show in this department was re- 
markably good, mostly fine-wools, in which class 
the Messrs. McConngLts, of Sangamon county, IIL, 
and Grecory, of Vermont, exhibited some very 
choice French and Spanish Merinoes. In Cots- 
wolds, the flock of F. W. Srons, of C. W., attracted 
special attention. There were also some fine sheep 
in this class shown by Bropre and Conversg, of 
Jefferson county, N. Y. Of Leicesters, the finest 
were shown by Messrs. McGLasueN and MILuer, 
of ©. W. In South-downs, the flocks of Messrs. 
Toms, of Ohio, and Carpenter and Gaag, of Ill, 
were among the best. 

Swixt.—The show of these was not large, but 
there were some fine Suffolks, Essexs, and Berk- 
shires shown. 

Fow1s.—There was less variety than might have 
been expected, and this department showed evidence 
that the “hen fever” had subsided. 

AcricvtturaL IMPLEMENTS AND Macninery.— 
The show in this department was very large. There 
was a mole ditcher shown by Jas. Nevison, of Ohio, 
the price of which is only $12. Also, a fanning 
will from Utica, N. Y., having a peculiar arrange- 
ment for cleaning foul seed, and grading the grein 
as It passes through. 
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Farm anp Datry Propuce.—There were some 
fine samples of wheat shown. A sample of White 
Australian winter wheat, grown at Berrien, Mich., 
and weighing 64 Ibs. per bushel, attracted much 
attention. Only two samples of barley were shown, 
and not much of oats. In corn, the samples were 
numerous and good. Of butter and cheese, there 
was quite a large quantity, and some good samples 
on exhibition, mostly from the prairie lands of 
Ilinois. 

Horticutturat.—The exhibition here was not 
as large or as full as it might have been, though 
much of the fruit was excellent. E:rtwanerr & 
Barry, of this city, showed a collection of pears 
numbering 145 varieties, as also 107 varieties of 
apples. Grapes appeared in strong force, and of 
fine quality. Vegetables generally made quite a 
respectable appearance. A cabbage was shown 
weighing 40 lbs. 

Everything passed off well. 





NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 


The Fair of the New York Agricultural Society 
was held at Albany, October 4—7, and was one of 
the most splendid and successfu' exhibitions ever 
held in this country. The weather was as fine as 
could be desired. The entries exceeded those of 
any former exhibition, numbering 3,551, viz: horses, 
507; cattle, 362; sheep, swine, and poultry, 604; 
implements and machinery, 496; farm and garden 
products, 360; domestic manufactures, 364; horti- 
cultural, 244; miscellaneous, 604; special,10. The 
receipts footed up $18,133, an increase over those 
of last year of some $3,000; and higher than at 
any previous Fair of the Society. 

Horses.—This class was numerous, but perha;s 
of less merit than might have been expected. No 
trials of speed were allowed. 

Catrie.—These were not so numerous as usual, 
but the chief breeds were represented by very 
choice animals. In Short-horns, A. B. Conaer, 
Samvet TuorneE, Hon. Wm. Kerry, J. R. Pace, 
Simzon Letanp, L. G. Morris, WM. SLINGERLAND, 
J. Brcar, and several others, exhibited splendid 
animals. J. R. Paag, of Sennett, took the first 
premium for aged home-bred bulls, with ‘ Hiawa- 
tha.” Samvet Thorne took the first for imported 
stock, with “Grand Turk” and his cow “Lalla 
Rookh.” He also took the first for home-bred 
cows, with “Miss Gwynne.” E, G. Fairs, C. S. 
Warinwrient, G, Vai, and others, showed some 
fine herds of Devons. F, Frrymeysr, of Fulton, 
took the first premium for aged bulls; C. 5. Watn- 
wrieut, of Rhinebeck, for the best imported bull. 
C. S. Warnweient and E. G. Farte took the best 
premiums for cows and heifers in this class, Of 
Herefords, E. Cornina, jr., A. Bowen, and M. C. 
teminaTon, exhibited largely. FE. P. Garver, 
of Schoharie, took the first premium for aged bulls; 
and A. Bowen, of Medina, and E. Corning, jr., of 
Albany, took the best prizes for cows and heifers. 
In Ayrshires, 8. D. Huneerrorp, E. P. Prentice, 
Bropirr & Conversz, and several others, showed 
some fine animals, E. P. Prenrice’s bull “ Dundee 
7th” took the first premium. Bropiz & Convers, 
and §. D. Hunerrrorp taking the first prizes for 
cows and heifers. In Alderneys and Grades, sev- 
eral very fine animals were shown; also working 





oxen and fat cattle. In Foreign Cattle, J. Snex, 
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of C. W., took the first premiums for the best bull 
and cow—both Durhams. 

Suzep.—A very large number were on exhibition. 
In Long-wools, some animals of remarkable merit 
were shown. South-downs were not numerous, 
but very fine. The Merino class was very full. 
Saxons and. Silesians made a good display, and some 
Shropshire-Downs were shown by J. Lorittarp, 
of New York, and C. Parsons, of Riga. J. Berr- 
rinck, of Riga, and G. H. & A. D, Gaztey, of 
Pleasant Plains, took the best prizes for Long- 
wools; SamveL Tuorneg, the best in South-downs. 
Sanrorp Howarp, who has just returned from 
Europe, says that the South-downs bred by Mr. 
THORNE were equal to any of the same breed he 
saw in their native country. In Merinos, the prizes 
were pretty well divided. W. Cmampervary, of Red 
Hook, took most of the prizes for Silesians; and 
©. W. Hutt, of New Lebanon, in Saxons. 

Swixe.—Not very numerous, but good, princi- 
pally Essexs and Suffolks, with some Berkshires 
and Yorkshires. 

Povuttry.—A very large and excellent display— 
equal to the shows during the “hen fever;” but 
the rage for the large Asiatic breeds is much abated. 
Game, Dorkings, Spanish, Hamburgh, and all the 
best kinds, were well represented. Jonn R. Pace 
showed some fine Cayuga Black Ducks, some of 
which at six months old weighed 9 Ibs. each. 

Farm AnD Darry Propvuce was well represented, 
and the show of vegetables was very large. <A 
mammoth squash, weighing 1334 lbs., exhibited by 
D. W. OC. Derorgst, attracted some attention; 
another attraction was a miniature seed store, titted 
up by W. Tuorsurn, of Albany. 

Horticutture.— A better show of fruit was 
never exhibited; and the number of exhibitors was 
very large, but we have not space to particularize. 

IMPLEMENTS AND Macninery.—There was a mag- 
nificent exhibition in this department— probably 
the largest and best ever made by the Society. It 
is gratifying to mark the progress annually made 
in this direction. The farmer may well congratu- 
late himself that he has now within his reach im- 
plements and machines which enable him to accom- 
plish his labors with ease, cheapness and dispatch. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


This Association held its Annual Fair in the agri- 
cultural department, at New York, Sept. 21—23. 
It was not, however, a successful exhibition, mainly 
on account of the prevalence of the equinoctial. 
There was a very meagre attendance of visitors, 
from the same cause. The quality of the stock 
shown, as might be expected, was remarkably good. 

Of Horses, particularly carriage horses, the 
show was such as can only be got up in a wealthy 
city like New York.. The Messrs. Batneatr, of 
Morrisania, took the first premium for breeding 
stock in this class. 

Of Catriz, there were some excellent stock: on 
the ground. Simzon Leann, of New Rochelle, 
took the highest premium in Short-horns; E. G. 
Fare, of West Farms, in Devons; G. Harrsnorne, 
of Rahway, N. J., in Herefords; and Wittam 
Warson, of Westchester, in Ayrshires. 

The HorticutturaLt DEPARTMENT was remark- 
ably good. Among the exhibitors in this class, 
Messrs. Extwancer & Barry, and H. E. Hooxer 
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& Co., of this city, had a very large displa 
fruit, and took the first premium in almost > . 
class in which they competed. There were as 
fine specimens of tomatoes and squashes rand 
from seed recently imported from the Sandwich 
and Fejee Islands. A monster pumpkin was exhib, 
ited, weighing 175 Ibs. 





PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR, 


The seventh exhibition of the Pennsylvania Stay 
Ag. Society took place at Philadelphia, Sept. 27~39 
and proved entirely successful. The weather Was 
fair and the attendance numerous— over $23,009 
having been received for admission fees, 

An exciting attraction to this Fair was a trig] of 
fire engines, both steam and hand-worked engines 
competing, 16 fire engines being on the ground, 

Horsrs.—Many of the animals were first class and 
among them were some fine imported animals, 93 
well as a good display of Mogans and Black Hawkg 

Catriz.—In Short-horns, Jas. Gowry, of Mt 
Airy, exhibited a splendid herd. D. Ketry to 
the first premium in this class for his bull “Loy 
Barrington.” Of Devons, the show was good, J 
Hi. Srranppere, of Maryland, taking off the pre 
mium with his celebrated herd. Alderneys wer 
also well represented, Dr. Twappett taking sever 
premiums. 

Surep.—But few premiums were offered in this 
class, and there was not anything remarkable about 
those on the ground. 

Swive.—The display in this class was one of the 
finest on the ground, principally of the Snffolk, 
Berkshire and Ciiester county breeds. The small 
breeds are evidently gaining favor. 

The show in the Horttcutrtvrat Deparnem 
was such as can only be met with in Philadelphia 
The display of grapes was very fine.’ Here, agaia, 
Messrs. Etpwancer & Barry, of this city, camein 
with a fine collection of fruits. 

IMPLEMENTS, Macninery, &c., were, as usta, 
plentiful; but we notice no novelties in this 
cepartment. 





FAIR OF THE ST. LOUIS AG. AND MECH. ASSOCIATION. 


The Fair Grounds of this Association are probs 
bly the handsomest and best fitted up of anyin 
the Union. Near the centre stands an immax 
ampitheatre, capable of seating 20,000 spectators 
In the centre of this is erected a beautiful pagods, 
from which a band of music enlivens the seen 
with its stirring strains, Around the pagoda isth 
ring for the display of the stock, all the animalsia 
a class being led round the ring together, and th 
judges examine them and make their awards, Th 
prize animals are then decorated with ribbons, aul 
are led round the ring alone, a herald proclaimig 
in a loud voice the names of the owners. 

The Fair was held Sept. 26—Oct. 1. The Pr 
mium List was larger than that of any othe 
association in the Union, and brought exhibitos 
from a great distance. Last year, we visited ti 
Fair, and were much disappointed in the characté 
of the exhibition. This year, the show appears # 
have been vastly superior—one more commensurié 
with the great liberality of the Premium List. | 

The exhibition of horses was very large. 4 
the notabilities of the turf were there, as well 8 


the most celebrated roadsters and draft horé 
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»mium of $1,000 for roadster stallion went 
“ Etockbridge Chief,” ownéd by Messrs. Coorzr 
& Oreex, of Jefferson Co., Ky. The $1,000 pre- 
mium for thorough-bred stallions was carried off 
by “Revenue,” owned by A. Burorn, of Woodford 
(o., Ky. against 31 competitors, among which 
were “Lexington” and “Dubloon.’ The sweep- 
stakes of $300 for the best stallion on the ground, 
went to “Dubloon,” owned by H. E. Moore, of 
Cooper Co., Mo.; and that of $200 for the best 
mare, went to “ Belle Sheridan,” owned by R. 8. 
Morrison, of Lexington, Ky. 

In the cattle department, the show was remark- 
ably good, J. N. Brown, and J, D, Smrra, of Il, 
and Rk. A. Avexanver, of Ky., being the principal 
exhibitors. The $1,000 premium for the best aged 
pall, was awarded to “Second Duke of Airdire,” 
owned by R. A. Arexanper, of Ky. The sweep- 
stakes of $300 for the best bull of any kind or age 
on the ground, went to “ King Alfred,” owned by 
J.N. Brown, of Ill.; the $200 sweepstakes for 
the best cow, to “Tulip,” owned by the same 
breeder. 

In every other department, the show was very 
superior. 

The attendance was very large, considering that 
the weather was rather wet and stormy during the 
first week, which necessitated a continuance of the 
Fair into the second week, and it closed on Oct. 4, 
with the usual lady equestrianship. 





THE PROVINCIAL (C. W.) AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 


This Fair was held at Kingston, C. W., Sept. 26— 
30. The weather, with the exception of a few 
showers on the opening day, was fine and dry 
throughout. Old Kingston, one of the most beau- 
tifully located cities in Canada West, excelled her- 
self in the preparations made for this Fair, a hand- 
some crystal palace having been erected on the 
grounds, for the exhibition of the articles in the 
Manufacturing, Horticultural, and Fine Arts De- 
partments; and all the arrangements made were on 
ascale worthy of the oceasion. The entries were 
numerous, footing up to some 4,500, 

Horses.—Canada has always been famous for 
her heavy, active, draft horses, and the show in 
this department was very fine. 

Catrie.—Durhams.—in this class the exhibitors 
were numerous, and the animals of the highest 
character, F. W. Stone, of Guelph, Wuererter, of 
Scarboro, and several others, having fine herds on 
the ground. A. Hoaer, of Guelph, took the first 
prize for the best aged bull in this class, 

Devons.—A numerous class, of superior quality, 
the herds of N. Cuoare, of Hope, and W. H. Lock, 
of Yarmouth, attracting much attention, and taking 
the best prizes. 

Herefords.—A_ small class, all the prizes being 
taken by one exhibitor, Cuas. Skene, of Amherst 
Island, 

Ayrshires,—This excellent milking breed was 
weil represented, and the prizes divided among a 
great many exhibitors. 

Galloways.—This breed came out in greater force 
than ever before, and appears to have attracted 
much attention, from their hardiness, symmetry, 


| 





and beauty. In this class the prizes were a good | 
deal divided, J. Fizmine, of Vaughn, taking the | of Hope county, and C, D. Bent, of Iowa, ranking 
prize for the best aged bull. The herds of Wx.| first in this class, Herefords and Alderneys were 


Roppick, of Hamilton township, and J. Jarprvg, 
of Saltfleet, took a leading rank in this class. 

Sueer.—In this class, as usual, the long-wools 
predominated. Grorere Miter, of Markham, and 
J. Swett, of Chinguacousy, taking most of the 
prizes on Leicesters. In Cotswolds, J. Snexz, of 
Chinguacousy, teok the prize for the best aged 
ram, the other prizes in this class being divided be- 
tween this exhibitor and F, W. Stone, of Guelph, 
W. Roppiox, of Hamilton township, showed quite 
a flock of Cheviots, and took every prize. South- 
downs were not so numerous as usual, perhaps, but 
some splendid animals were shown, J. Spencer, of 
Whitby, and Gro. Miter, of Grantham, carrying 
off the first prizes. Merinos and Saxons were ex- 
hibited in small numbers, but they were of good 
quality. Fine-wool sheep receive little attention 
in Canada, J. Rymat, of Barton, and Gro. MILLER, 
had all the prizes in this class divided between them. 

Swine.—Numerous and good, the small breeds 
seemingly having the preference. 

Farm Propvors.—The show of wheat and other 
grains was very fine. The Canada Company’s prize 
of $100 for the best 25 bushels of fall wheat was 
taken by Tnos. Vickers, of Clarke; the prize for 
the best two bushels of fall wheat went to D, Camp- 
BELL, Of Glengarry. Both samples were excellent, 
but we did not ascertain their weight. 

HorticutturaL.—Considering the deficiency of 
fruit in Canada, this year, the show in this depart- 
ment was very good. We see, by the prize list, that 
the old Niagara District, once so famous for its 
peaches, has won many laurels on this occasion, 
Judge CAMPBELL, of Niagara, having no less than 
twenty-three prizes for fruit attached to his name. 

Macuinery AND ImpLements.—The show in this 
department was both large and good; and we no- 
tice one good feature, namely, that the threshing 
machines and other implements were subjected to 
the test of a trial before deciding upon their merits, 

In all other departments, the articles on exhibi- 
tion were of a superior quality, but the list is too 
numerous for us to particularize. 

On the whole, this Fair was one that the Cana- 
dians may well be proud of, though a much smaller 
number of people attended than at Toronto last year. 





ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. 


This Fair, held at Freeport, Ill., September 5—9, 
appears to have been very successful. The grounds 
were finely located, the arrangements very good, 
and the weather throughout proved propitious. 
The fact of the United States National Fair being 
held so shortly afterward at Chicago, prevented 
many of the best breeders of stock in that State 
from sending their choicest animals to the State 
Fair. This was most particularly the case with 
horses, the animals in this class not coming up in 
numbers or quality to some former years. 

The show of cattle was very fair, but not up to 
that of last year. Among the Short-horns were 
the fine herds of J. N. Brown, of Sangamon county, 
and N. M. Cuampertiy, of Ohio, the latter of 
whom carried off the premium for the best bull in 
this class, and the former the first premium for 
the best herd on the ground. The Devons were 
well represented: the herds of Jonarnan Perr, 
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not numerous, but the herds of Tuos. Aston, of 
Ohio, and a few choice animals from Maryland, 
were of a quality hard to beat. 

Of sheep, the show was first rate; some very 
superior Long-wools appearing among them from 
the flock of J. McGrasnen, of Pelham, C. W., who 
took several prizes. Of South-downs, the flock of 
Samuet Toms, of Ohio, containing many choice 
imported animals, carried off the ribbons. Fine- 
wools appeared in large numbers, and of fair quality. 
C. Rosenstem, of Freeport, E. F. McConyet, of 
Chatham, and Hammonp & Barnes, of Wheaton, 
taking the first premiums in this class. 

Swive.—In this class the Essexs and Suffolks 
were well represented. The Hon. Jomn WeEnt- 
worth, of Chicago, and 8. K, Ruse, of Wisconsin, 
and W. Pevermw, of Rockford, taking the best 
prizes, 

Farm Propvucts, AND Frurrts, &c.—In this depart- 
ment the show was better than in any former year. 
The samples of grain shown were first rate, and 
the fruit, of which many of the best specimens 
were from “Egypt,” were such as only the rich 
warm soil of Southern Illinois can produce. 

Of Implements generally, the number on exhibi- 
tion was very large, among which Corn-shellers 
and Sugar Cane-mills showed the most novelties. 
The great attraction of the Fair was Fawxes’s 
Steam Plow, and to it the State Society owe much 
of the success of the exhibition this year, in a pecu- 
niary point of view. A trial was had of this plow, 
which performed all that was anticipated from it, 
and it was awarded the premium of $3,000, and 
eovered with garlands and ribbons by the ladies, 
and its merits duly set forth by the speech-makers 
of the occasion. 





OHIO STATE FAIR 


Was held at Zanesville, Sept. 20—23. Great 
preparations were made for this Fair, and the 
material fur a good show in, several of the depart- 
ments came to the ground, the entries numbering 
up to 2,506. But the weather proved inauspicious, 
and considerably lessened the attendance of visitors 
and live stock. The receipts only reached $9,500. 

Horses.—There were fewer than usual, but 
among those present were some very fine imported 
animals from the stables of Messrs, ALEXANDER 
and Wooprorre, of Kentucky. 

CatrLe.—The show of these was small, and 
many of the old familiar faces were absent. The 
prize herd of Short Horns was that belonging to 
the estate of the late Mr. Lana, of Highland Co. 
Of Herefords, Devons, and Ayrshires, the Ohio 
Cultivator says: “There were jnst enough to 
swear by,” Tues Asron and G, W. Penny showing 
some good animals. 

SHEEP came out in respectable numbers, and of 
good quality, as did also swine. 

MACHINERY AND IMpLemENTS.—This department 
was the best of the show. Among the machinery 
were some portable steam engines for farm pur- 
poses; sugar evaporators; and a new monster 
traction engine, propelled by horse-power, to which 
a mole plow was attached, that opens the channel, 
and cements it as it travels. Of implements, the 
plows were the great feature. There were also 
eet specimens of drain-tile, from the Woodstock 
works, 
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MICHIGAN STATE FAIR. 

This fair was held at Detroit, October 4—7 The 
weather proved fair, and there was a good attend 
ance of visitors. The entries numbered 2.314 ‘ 

Horsrs.—The show of these was large and good 
Among them were some from Vermont and Canada 
M. E. Croroot, of Pontiac, showed a fine team of 
matched horses (greys), which took the first pre. 
mium. 

Cartie.—Short-horns mustered strong; the fing 
premium for aged bulls going to S. W. Dexren, o 
Dexter, Mich. <A. & J. Barper, of Avon, N, Y 
showed a fine herd in this class, and took sever] 
prizes. A good many Devons were shown, som 
of which ranked high in quality. -C. Rien, of 
Lapeer, took the first premium for aged bulls, and 
Batiarp & Sons, of Niles, and J. Aten & Sona, 
of Coldwater, took several prizes for their stock jg 
this class. Herefords and Ayrshires did not shoy 
largely, but those on the ground were good, 

Sneep.—A good show, principally fine-wool, 
H. Hirencock, of Lyons, and B. Prcnam, of Albion, 
showed some fine Spanish Merinos, and took the 
first premium in this class. N.S. Scuvyzer and 
J. L. Tuompson, of Coldwater, took the first pre 
mium in French Merinos. Saxons and Silesian 
also mustered up pretty strong. In Svuth-downg 
S. Toms, of Ohio, proved invincible, carrying off the 
first premiums. Of Leicesters and Cotswolds, sr. 
eral fine animals were shown, mostly trom Canads 

Swine.—Not very numerous; nearly all the prize 
went to the Suffolk and Essex breeds. 

The other departments were all well represented, 

NEW JERSEY STATE FAIR. 

This Fair, held at Elizabeth, Septenber 13-17, 
was the most successful ever held in the State, 
The entries numbered 1,059, and the receipts 
at the gate amounted to $7,000. The show of 
horses was very numerous and superior, and en 
braced some cf the champions of the America 
turf. 

Catrite.—In Durhams, G. Hartsnorneg, of Rath- 
way, and B. & C.S. Hatnes, of Elizabeth, took 
most of the premiums. In the other classes, Devom 
and Ayrshires were most numerous, and many fine 
animals were shown. 

Sneep.—In this class the entries were all of long 
and middle-wools, no fine-wools being shown. The 
premium for the best ram went to B. & 0.8 
Haines, for their imported Hampshire Down buels 
—a variety of South Downs meriting more atten 
tion than they have yet received in this country. 

All the other classes were well filled. On 
novelty was a goose 85 years old. 

The weather was fine, and all the arrangements 
gave perfect satisfaction. 


VERMONT STATE FAIR. 


This Fair, held at Burlington Sept. 13—16, w# 
very successful. Horses were the predominat 
feature. There were 544 entries of horses, besides 
mares with foals! ‘ Young Columbus” took the 
first prize on the course. The Morgan stock wa 
| most numerous, though “Ethan Allen” and “ Black 

Hawk” had some worthy representatives, A fou 
| year-old colt, owned by Mr. Batpwiy, of Ticor 
| deroga, N. Y., is said to have exhibited a promis 
1of being a worthy successor of “ Black Hawk.” 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH—BY 5. W. 


Ostrario County Fair At Cananparaua.—Here 
js one of the best.fair grounds in the Empire State, 
if we take into account the grand circular show 
building over two hundred feet in diameter. It is 
built around an open gravelled centre, in the mid- 
die of which is the judges’ stand, around which the 
equines and bovines must perambulate when they 
receive their awards. Seven thousand spectators 
well seated, may then look on from the cireumam- 
bient open terraced seats of the structure. The 
outside part of the building, above and below, has 
shelves around the whole 600 feet circle, to contain 
the articles en exposition. These are 80 conve- 
niently placed as to give ample room for perambu- 
Jation and inspection, Eight thousand dollars was 
expended in competing this large, durable, and 
convenient structure, but not one cent for orna- 
ment or paint, as the enterprising projectors had 
the good taste not to mar the show of nature’s fair 
productions, and man and woman’s choicest handi 
craft. by ornate appliances to a show room of fine 
things, lest it should detract from them, like putting 
Jack on the Gentleman. The display at this fair 
was in every department creditable to the great 
rural and extra fertile county of Ontario; and the 
rare fruits and vegetables, hot-house and cold 
grapery productions, contributed by the magnates 
of this modern Elysian Atlantis, Canandaigua, gave 
an earnest that even the wealthy ones here well 
know how to overcome beautifully that tedium 
cite that wealth so often brings with ii. 

llere was a fine show of fat bovines, working 
oxen, and milech cows, of every grade; fat Leice-- 
ter and South-Downs fot mutton, and fine-wvuoled 
Spanish and Merinos, but no Saxons; a fine show 
of fat porcines and spring pigs, and splended equines 
of either sex. But as no trial of speed or trotting 
was allowed, a tight-rope performance and a baloon 
ascension came off as the equivalent, and there is 
no doubt but that this brought a larger house than 
any equine feats would have done. The receipts 
were about $2,000, and $1,100 was paid in premi- 
ums at the close of the fair. 

The show of farm implements, household prod- 
nets, mechanical fabrics, paintings, photographs, 
&e., &c., was extensive, and very creditable to the 
fair. Some fine specimens of buggies and pleasure 
carriages made at East Bloomfield, must be hard 


‘to beat. 


On the second day, during the balloon ascen- 
sion, it was computed that the number of men, 
women, and children present amounted to twenty 
thousand; every vacant lot and the road sides for a 
long distance were full of horses and carriages, while 
every stable in the viltage was crowded with 
horses, During the rope-walking over the enclosed 
circle, the terrace was crowded with a sitting mul- 
titude, while the area centre was densely filled with 
men and women standing, many of them with 
children, as well as infants in their arms. But it 
was purely a Yankee gathering—no German, and 
very little of the Celtic brogue was heard there; 
yet unlike Yankee pageants generally, much jew- 
elry and lace was left at home; here was no attempt 
at showing off poor humanity, but all was in keep- 
ing with that quiet good order and good taste which 
should always grace an agricultural fair. True, 
there was some grumbling, as is usual among the 
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premiumless, when the awards were announced; 
but good sense, good nature, and, above all, good 
breeding, predominated, and the judges, poor fel- 
lows, were forgiven. 

The first evening of the fair, after the only wet 
day, an address was delivered at a hall in the village 
by Mr. Oapen, of Penn Yan, to a thin but respect- 
able house. The address was a forcible, well- 
written appeal to farmers to pay more attention to 
the education of the schools, and to scientitic cul- 
ture generally, as the true and only means by which 
they can ever expect to attain that political position 
in society to which their high calling entitles them; 
and until farmers’ sons are thus well educated, they 
must not, as they now do, complain that they are 
ruled and governed by lawyers and professional 
men in the councils of the nation. 

Cnavrauque County.—This very fertile and very 
superior grazing county has probably suffered more 
from frosts and grasshoppers this season, than any 
other county of the same cultivated area in the 
Empire State. But from the following diary kept 
by a brother there, it will be seen that in spite of 
the Siberian season, the pasturage on the high lands 
and valleys of Chautauque has at least doubled that 
of like extent in many of the fair counties in the 
calearious regions of Western New York, where 
the temperature has been so mild that meadows, 
orchards, and cornfields have given full increase: 

“At sunrising on the 4th June, the mercury in 
the town of Gerry stood at 22 deg. above zero, and. 
as may be supposed, all vegetation, and even the 
ground, was frozen—not an apple escaped destrue- 
tion, and the grass of every meadow was killed to 
the ground. Yet so favorable is this soil and cli- 
mate to grass-growing, that every meadow that 
was cut the. week after the frost, yielded a large 
second crop in August; while that which was left 
uncut, amounted to nothing. In many instances 
there was not half a ton of hay cut from the acre, 
and that was only a soft leaf, without stalk or seed. 
Millet and corn sown for fodder atter the frost, also 
attained a large growth, and if the grasshoppers 
were not, we should yet exult in the prospect of 
winter fodder. 

* July 5th.—On the road to Jamestown, many 
farmers still continue to cut their frozen meadows 
to get a second growth. I saw thirteen mowing 
machines at work, including eight different patterns, 
The rains are frequent, and pasture never was 
better. My neighbor now makes 200 lbs. of cheese 
daily, and sometimes 240 lbs.; and the quantity of 
premium butter made here this summer would 
astonish the grain-growers. 

“A letter from Kansas says, the mercury aver- 
aged 97 deg. at 2 P. M., from the 26th June to July 
20th. They make corn there, but no premium 
butter, and the coarse grass wears out upper leather, 

“July 8lst.—Mercury at Gerry 60 to 88 deg. 
averaging 15 deg. higher than for the last eight 
days, and, for the first time here, dry and dusty, 
with corn leaves rolling at noon. Think of that, 
Seneca Farmers, who with so many unfrosted bless- 
ings complain of drouth, unless it is during haying 
and harvest. 

“ August Ist.- One inch of rain, and vegetation 
rampant. Some Aing Philip corn silked in grati- 
tude for the few past days of dry hot weather. 

“August 8d.—More rain, with a high growing 
temperature. 
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“Augu3t 4th.—Eleven-sixteenths more rain; 
mercury 70 deg. at sunrise; a hot night for this | 
region. Cutting ripe oats; grasshoppers destroyed | 
one-fourth. 

“ August 5th.—Mercury 45 to 75 deg. Great | 
grass weather, though not the best for butter. 
One cow gives 240 quarts of milk weekly. We 
heat the milk in pans over boiling water. Young 
locusts and butternuts still denuded, without signs 
of life since the June frosts. 

“August 10th.—Corn leaves rolling. Mercury 
90 deg. at2 P.M. An inch of rain next day to 
feed the grass. 

“ August 12th.—Two inches of rain, a subaqueous | ® 
point in our Siberian summer, as rain has now fallen 
174 lbs. to the square yard in eighteen hours. 
Grasshoppers doing their perfect work; every pea 
leaf in the field is devoured; outside rows of corn 





ditto; twenty on one cabbage in the garden; tur- 
nips denuded. 
“August 18th.— Mercury at 60 deg.; cloudy, | 


damp; first rate premium butter weather. Another | 


cow gives 200 quarts of milk a week. 

“ August 15th.—Mercury 56 to 90 deg. No mus- 
quitoes this summer. First cucumbers; potatoes 
egg size; beets and squashes large; garden sweet 
corn all gone to the hoppers, who kill the ear by 
eating the silk. 

“ August 16th.—Mercury 60 to 90 deg. One and 
one-eighth inches rain fell. Picked first King 
Philip corn to boil, planted 20th June—fifty-eight 
daystrom the seed. Seneca can’t beat this, Millet 
and corn fodder, planted after the frost, rampant. 
From the 8th of June to the 16th of August we 
have had 407 lbs. of rain to the square yard, with 
a few very hot days. Four rods of turnips next 
the cow-yard, that have escaped the heppers, yield 
very large—fifty bushels at least. Farmers who 
are short of winter fedder have begun butchering, 
and good pieces of beef may now be had at four 
cents a pound; shanks four cents each. 

“ August 19th.—Mercury 58 to 67 deg. An inch 
of rain fell last night. When the mercury falls 
below 60, grasshoppers hybernate, and the dairy 
maid rejoices in the quality and quantity of her 
butter; but corn is now in abeyance. A half a 
mile of black-birds to-day devoured myriads of 
hoppers, apparently without lessening their num- 
bers; even our porcines have acquired the art of 
catching grasshoppers. 

“ August 20th.—Mercury 40 to 74 deg.—too cool 

nights for corn; hoppers paralized ; large ones dis- 
appeared, and clouds of black-birds from the sw amps 
exterminate the small ones. Grass seems to have 
grown half the last few days, as the ground has 
been sufficiently moistened. Potatoes good. 

“August 21st.—Mercury 44 to 74 deg. First 
succulent feast to-day, as beans now shell. To- 
matoes egg size. I find that there has been frost 
two mornings this month, both in this county and 
Oattaraugus, probably when the mercury was 40 
here at sunrise. Thus we have had frost every 
month this year. 

“* August 24th.—Rain nine-sixteenths of an inch; 
‘mercury 57 to 73 deg. Twenty-five years ago | 
sometimes got a peck of potatoes from one hill, 
now I rarely get a gallon, from the best of soil, 
sometimes not half that. There is less vegetable 
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a 
| mould in the soil now; but that does not aceon 
for all the discrepance. = 
| ” August 26th.—Mere ury 57 to 74 deg. A pei 
dler with beef steak at five cents every other d; 
Rain one-sixteenth of an inch—very light for thi 


|region; but long hot drying days are not, 
| + Augus t 27th.—Mere ury 56 to 66 deg, Rain 
last night five-eighths of an inch. : 
8 “ August 28th.—Mercury 44 to 63 deg. Qp the 


| 3d of June the mercury here did not rise above 3 34 
jall day; at dark it was 30; next morning, 29 

“ Angust 29th.—Merenry 36 to 62 deg, It a 
two degrees colder at sunrise than at day- break 
a shirt was frozen on the grass. 
** August 3lst.—Mercury 47 to 
| sixteenths of an inch rain. 
| ing fast. 

“September Ist.—Mercury 55 deg. Spring ey. 
riages in procession, bound to a pic-nic. Forty 
years ago there were no spring carriages here: sg 
much for premium butter. 1 forgot to say that the 
frost froze and destroyed our garden peas in the 
incipient pod. 

“September 2d.—Mercury 47 to 69 deg. Auron 
as bright as a full moon at its zenith at 3 A. \: 
east cloudy ; west generally clear. Three-sixteents 
of an inch rain last evening; a cold northern wind 
at 6 A. M. 

“*September 3d.—Mercury 47 to 76 deg. The 
great aurora of the 28th ult. was scarcely less re. 








70 deg. Fire 
estheuale decreas. 


| markable than that of yesterday morning. | could 
read by either. 
‘September 4th.—Mercury 47 to 60 deg. Rain 


last evening seven-sixteenths of an inch. 
“September 6th.—Mercury 38 to 60 deg. A 

dense fog kept off frost. No corn glazed yet. 
“September 7th.—Mercury 40 to 60 deg.—warm- 

est at sunset in sixteen days. 
“September 8th.—Mercury 


37 to 69 deg. 


“ September 9th.—Mercury 40 to 75 deg. Com 
glazes fast. A week dusty roads. 
‘September 10th.—Mercury 60 to 70 deg. Some 


corn will now do for seed. We may have fifteen 
bushels for Johnycake meal, and for fatting our 
pork. 

‘September 11th.—Mercury 65 to 69 deg. Rain 
yesterday nine-sixteenths, and five-eighths of a 
inch to-day. 

“September 12th. 

“September 13th, 

“September 14th. 

* September 15th.—Mercury 34 to 57 deg. 
a little cut by frost last night.” 

It may be proper here to say that the frost of 
the 15th September, so light in high Chautauque, 
was as severe in this region of Seneca county a 
the June frosts, and much corn fodder was injured 


—Mercury 45 to 70 deg. 
—Mercury 58 to 68 deg. 
—Mercury 47 deg. all day. 
Vines 


by it. Corn ripe generally. 
Methinks the above diary goes far to show why 


they make so much good hard butter in Chat 
tauque. Every farmer there this season sells his 
butter at 22c at home on contract for the New 
York market; while here, on the line of the Cen- 
tral railroad, butter has sold through the season at 
from 14 to 16c. The New York dealers will not 
contract for it, and only buy it when sent there at 
about grease prices. Truly, Chautauque can afford 
to be denuded by frost once in a life-time. 
Waterloo, N. Y¥., October Tth, 1859, 
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NOTES ON THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF THE 
GENESEE FARMER. 

Harvestine Corn.—A great difference in opin- 
jon, in regard to the best method of harvesting 
corn, exists among farmers. It would seem that a 
few carefully conducted experiments might settle 
the question, in all its bearings. But when such 
experiments are made, the results are so contradic- 
tory that we still remain about as much in the 
dark as though the experiments had neither been 
made or reported. Some years ago, Col. Clarke, 
of Massachusetts, tried the experiment of cutting 
the stalks at the usual time of topping the corn, on 
a certain number of rows, and left an equal num- 
ber to ripen with the stalks uncut. The result was, 
he came to the conclusion that there would be a 
loss of ten or more bushels of corn per acre, where 
the yield would be sixty bushels per acre, by 
cutting the stalks. Judge Bver, in some of his 
writings, said there would be a similar gain by 
cutting up and stooking the whole crop as soon as 
the corn had become glazed. Soron Carrer, of 
Worcester county, Mass., in 1856, made an experi- 
ment to test the merits of the different methods of 
harvesting corn. Lot number one, cut at the ground 
and stooked September 24th. Lot two, had the 
top stalks cut in the usual way at the same date. 
Number three, Jeft standing whole until October 
29th, when each of the lots were harvested, husked, 
&e. To make a short story of it, the lot cut up 
and stooked, when husked, dried, and shelled, was 
much the poorest; that having the stalks cut, every 
way the best; and the lot left with its stalks uncut, 
was much better than the stooked lot, but not quite 
equal to the lot having the stalks cut. Who can 
reconcile these discrepancies? A large majority 
of farmers in this section of the country prefer 
cutting the stalks when the grains have mostly be- 
come glazed. They then cut up the corn near the 
ground when ripe, cart to the barn, and husk it— 
believing this the better way. Some others cut 
and stook; but very few leave the corn untopped 
to ripen in the field. This 14th of September, a 
large portiof of our corn is not yet glazed, but un- 
touched by frost; weather cold for the season. 
The safest way, under present circumstances, is to 
cut and shook, whether we, as a general rule, like 
the method or not. : 

“Grow Goop Grass AND KEEP Goop Stock.” — 
Good advice, and a good article, and needs no 
special comment. 

Heating New Mik, in cold weather, soon as 
strained, has been practiced hereabouts with good 
success, 

Far Prize Cattie.—A very seasonable article. 
the numerous agricultural exhibitions, soon coming 
off, will give judges a good opportunity to exhibit 
their stamina and independence in awarding the 
prizes. Captain Tanner and Mr. Pmuurps have 
done themselves honor in awarding according to 
merit. May their example be extensively followed 
in this country. 

A Wneat Farm Becomine A Farm or Att- Work. 
—Dr. J. B. Surrn’s letter is full of practical instrue- 
tion to wheat growers, in those sections of the coun- 
try infested by the midge. But his letter requires 
& more extended notice than I can now give it. 

Srorine AND FEEDING TukNIPs.—Farmers in this 





region have not much trouble in storing their tur- 


nips. The growing of the Swedish and other tur- 
nips does not take among our farmers, Insects, 
drouth, and fingers and toes, are serious drawbacks 
upon their culture here. There can be no doubt, 
however, but a good supply of succulent food for 
our farm stock, in connection with their dry forage, 
would conduce much to the health, thrift, and well- 
being of the animals, and the pecuniary interest of 
their owners. 

Cutting Grass sy Maontnery.—I have con- 
cluded to let Bunpy & Co. have all the talk about 
mowing machines. I have already business enough 
upon my hands without rushing into their con- 
troversy. 

Weeps Iv THE Garpen.—I have seen a great 
many more gardens ruined by excess of weeds, than 
I ever did by deficiency of these pests. To keep 
up the fertility of a soi] under continued cropping, 
requires a rotation of manures, as well as of crops. 

PLasTer OF Parts For GENERAL Crops.—There 
has been a vast deal of ink wasted by writers in 
their attempts to unravel the mysteries attending 
the action of an application of plaster to different 
soils and crops. Nothing definite is yet known. 
Carefully conducted experiments are the safest tests 
for each individual farmer. 

The two articles on scientific and practical farm- 
ing, and farming as a science, will bear even more 
than a third reading, and so will H. W. Brgcurr’s 
agricultural creed. But as they all write better 
than I can, I will skip over to the paragraph on 

Cutting Grass For Hay, and will just observe, 
that your Belfast correspondent has so exactly ex- 
pressed my views upon the subject, that I have not 
an additional word to say. 

Tue American Farmer, by A. B. Ratnspun.—A 
truthful and well written article; but I have not 
time to review his article. Trust he will follow 
his hand. Tis such men as Mr. R. that are doing, 
and successfully too, so much toward elevating the 
standard of the working farmers—I don’t meam 
Prof. Mapes’ Working Farmer, but the real tillers 
of the soil. 

At page 285, A. Barr, Jr., tells of the diseased 
apple trees in Ohio and Indiana. The same unfor- 
tunate state of things exists over large districts in 
the Northern and Eastern States. Insects, cold 
winters, over manuring, lack of manuring, and 
proper culture, and various other ills that apple 
trees are subject to in various ways, seem conspir- 
ing to exterminate a large portion of our apple 
trees. But we are hoping for a change of times in 
this matter. LEVI BARTLETT. 

Warner, N. H., September 14th, 1859. 


We trust Mr. Barrerr will oblige us by such 
notes each month. We know of no one, from a 
wide range of practical and scientific information, 
and from a Jong acquaintance with the agricultural 
and horticultural literature of the day, so well 
qualified for the task. EDS. 





Hoes should be kept dry and comfortably warm, 
while being fattened. They should be fed in clean 
troughs, and their appetite so closely watched that 
no food is given them to be left from one meal to 
another. Nothing should be omitted which will 
promote their quietude, for on this greatly depends 
the accumulation of fat. 








IMPROVING THE BREED OF COWS. 


Tue Encyclopedia Brittanica says 


“The loss from breeding inferior cattle is ‘far 
reater than those concerned seem to be aware of. 
t is impossible to estimate this loss accurately, but 

from careful observation and inquiry, we feel con- | 
fident that it amounts to not less than $12 a head 
on one half of the fat cattle annually slaughtered 
in Great Britain. If this be s» it follows that 
without spending a farthing more than is done at 
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present on food, housing, and attendance, the protit 
which would acerue from using only the best class 
bulls would be equivalent to an advance of three 
1 : | 

sents a pound on the price of beef, as regards half | 
of the fat bullocks brought to market. This profit 
could be secured by a very moderate outlay, for | 
if properly gone about, the best class of bulls might | 
be employed without adding more than a dollar a | 
head to the price of each calf reared. We may | 
surely anticipate that such a palpable source of | 
profit will not continue to be neglected by breeders | 
of cattle.” 
If these remarks are applicable to the farmers | 
of Great Britain they are even more worthy of the 
attention of farmers of this country, where the 
proportion of inferior cattle is far greater than in | 


England. 
of cattle has already added millions of dollars to | 


The introduction of improved breeds | 
the wealth of this country; but though much has | 
been done in this direction, there is still abundant | 
room for further improvement. The great majority | 
of cattle sent to market are of a very inferior order. | 
The following remarks, by the same writer, are 
When 


Devon, or Hereford | 


particularly applicable to our native cattle. 
crossed with a Short-horn, 
bull, the result is highly encouraging, so far at least 


as beef producing qualities are concerned: ; 
“Tt is doubtless important to have both parents 
good; but in the case of ruminants, the predomi- 
nating influence of the male, in determining the | 
qualities of the progeny, is so well ascertained that 
the selection of the bull is a matter of prime im- 
portance. We are able to state from ample per- | 
sonal experience, that by using a bull that is at | 
once goow himself, and of good descent, a level and 
valuable lot of calves can be obtained from very 
inditferent cows. In Berwickshire it is the practice 
to employ chiefly married laborers who reside on 
the furm, and one part of whose wages is the keep 
of acow. These laborers usually give the prefer- 
ence to small cows and—so that they are healthy 
and yield milk plentifully—care little about their 
breed or other qualities. A good judge of grazing 
cattle could not easily imagine a more unpromising 
breeding stock than is turnished by these cottagers’ 
cows; and yet when they are coupled with a really 
good Short-horn bull, it is truly surprising to see 
what admirable cattle are produced from them.” 





Broapoast vs, Dritiing Waeat.—“ In Scotland, 
at least,” says the Encyclopedia Brittanica, “ otten- 
repeated trials have shown that larger crops of wheat 
are obtained by broadcasting than by drilling.” 





lof beni; ghted Ohio. 


| hopes of, and we can atfurd to let him go. 


MOWING MACHINES — FINALE 





Epirors GENESEE Farmer:—It is now nearly 
two years since | undertook to show the j improp 
ety, or rather that there was no hecessity for . 
introduction of any kind of patent right mach; + 
into the State of New York, or else where, for the 
purpose of saving the time or money of the fj ame 
Since my first article on the sub. iject, In answer 

Mr. Strreer, of Ohio, I have been induced to re 
to several others in different parts of the coy hy 
until I begin to feel, in common with many © 
readers of the Furmer, that about enoug) has | a 
said upon the occasion, at least for the pres 
especially as Messrs. Street and . 


ihery 





ay) 


Nu HOLS } 


| become a jittle personal in their remarks, It ix 
i true that I had hoped to have been the Means of 


dving a little more good toward all the ge ntlemey 
}on the wrong side of the question, but it has ture 
out otherwise. In fact, I am afriad, like Eppp mm 
they are * joined to their idols ”—iron mowiy ing 
|muchines, costing about $100 each —and we wil 
iave to let them The * good seed” 
the way side in “days of old” 
voured, and let us cast no more in any of the Streets 
Mr. Nicnots has now favored 
us with another instalment of his name—not a very 
| pretty one, and too Frenchified, or something worse, 
tor an old fashioned Yankee farmer to have much 


£O. sown | Di 


was §$} peedily q de 


Su with 
lall the rest, excepting, perhaps, the “Small Boy 

lin Michigan, whom we will keep in hand a wil 
longer, hoping to make something out of him on 
of these days. But if we shou/d fail with young 
hopeful also, to be candid, I think “the cou try 
will still be safe.” and that the farmers of New 
| York and Ohio will always have a way to cut ther 


| grass and grain at the proper time, and continue « 


jever to contribute their Jarge share toward th 
| prosperity and hap ypiness of our common country. 
Long life and prosperity to all my adversaries in 
the protracted discussion now brought to a close, 
Y. E. B. BUNDY. 


ones ee -_ 


Oxford, Chenango county, N. 


Save your Hay-Srep.— Many frmers never 
think of saving the offal from the cattle or hore 
manger, but throw it away, or into the manur 
heap. In either case the seed is lost, and in the 
last it becomes a great nuisance, if the manure be 
applied to hoed crops. An old writer says le 
“saved sufficient hay chaff one winter from feeding 
twenty-three head of animals, to stock down ten 
acres of meadow.” Would it not be better, how 
ever, to cut the grass earlier and thus lessen the 
quantity of seed which shells out in feeding? 

a eae 

CaTTLE yArps should be well littered with refuse 
straw. It absorbs the liquid, and prevents. much 
of this valuable part of the manure from ranning 
to waste. It augments the quantity of the manur, 
and adds largely to the comfort of the stock. A 
dry, sheltered, well-littered barn-yard, is a pleasast 
place in wintey—you will be inclined to spend 
considerable time there—and we all know thal 
cattle and sheep thrive much better for being 
looked at! 
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FALL WORK IN THE GARDEN. 


Ar this season, so much is to be done that a word 
in reference to some points of garden-culture may 
not be unprofitable. 

Biacxserries and Raspserrtes should have all 
their old canes cut away, close to the ground, and 
the young suckers removed, leaving only four or 
five of the stronger in each hill. All the superflu- 
ous plants may be made into a new plantation, if 
desired. A good top-dressing of manure applied 
now, to be finally spaded in, in the spring, will 
repay the labor with a generous increase of fruit. 
In the more Northern States and the Canadas, it is 
highly beneficial, if not necessary, to bend the canes 
down, so that the tops may lie on the ground, and 
be covered with a little earth. 

Currant Busnes may be pruned of all old or 
diseased wood, and the new shoots partially cut 
back, which will ensure a more vigorous growth 
‘Se ensuing season. Black Currants should be 

.ed, with the purpose of obtaining a suppy of 
new wood from the bottom every year, as it is from 
such wood only that fruit is obtained. 

A layer of coarse manure placed upon the Straw- 
berry beds will serve the double purpose of enrich- 
ing the soil and preventing the plants from being 
thrown out of the ground by frost. If the plants 
stand too thick for fruiting well, they should now 
be thinned out. 

Dwarr Pear and Dwarr Appre Trees may have 
their young wood cut back one-half or two-thirds, 
attention being paid to the symmetry and the pecu- 
liar habits of each tree. Unless dwarf trees are 
thoroughly pruned, annually, thus promoting the 
growth of strong wood, their tendency to overbear 
will soon exhaust them of their vitality, and pro- 
mote their early decay. 

During the latter part of this month, and through 
December, Grape vines may be pruned and securely 
fastened to their trellises, or, if tender, laid down 
and covered with straw or litter. 

Roses, Srireas, Devurzias, Aurneas, and all 
other shrubs that produce their flowers on the new 
wood, should be well shortened in. 
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It is not too late, any time this month, to plant 
spring-flowering bulbs, such as Crocuses, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, &e, Where these are planted, let the soil 
be enriched with well-rotted manure, and spaded 
deep, and of fine tilth. Crocuses and the smaller 
bulbs should be covered about two inches deep, 
and Hyacinths and Tulips about four inches. 

Lixizs, which deserve a place in every garden, 
may now be planted; and on no account should it 
be deferred until spring, which would prevent them 
from blooming. Lilium Japonicum and L. longi- 
Jlorum are exceptions to this remark, and should 
be treated quite differently. They should be taken 
up in the fall, befure they have been injured by 
frost, and preserved in dry sand during the winter, 
and planted in the spring, as early as the ground 
can be worked. 

Pronras do much better when transplanted at 
this season, than in spring. 

Let all the rubbish be cleared away. Sticks that 
have been used in tying up tall-growing plants, 
should be gathered together and packed away for 
future use. 

Gravel walks may be rolled hard, and grass edg- 
ings trimmed, and every thing made to assume as 
neat an appearance as possible, for the winter 
seasog. 

Many other things will be found to be done, 
which we can not here mention. A well-kept 
garden and lawn are sources of gratification during 
even the most inclement parts of the year. 

CatawsBa Grares.—We have not seen a perfectly 
ripe bunch of Catawba grapes grown in this vicin- 
ity the present season. Indeed, the Catawba sel- 
dom or never ripens perfectly here in the open air 
on the trellis. We have seen some this season grow- 
ing against the wall of a house that were nearly 
ripe, especially those bunches which grew near the 
end of the vines, some thirty feet from the ground. 
The bunches and berries were very large, but not 
ripe. The President of our Horticultural Society 
informs us that he tasted some Catawba grapes 
grown this season at Niagara Falls on the trellis, 
that were perfectly ripe, and much larger than the 
Catawbas received here from Cincinnati. The cli- 
mate along the Niagara river is undoubtedly influ- 
enced materially by the immense body of water 
passing over the Falls, and by Lakes Erie and On- 
tario. The finest grapes we have ever seen in this 
State were grown in Chautanque county, on a high 
ridge of sandy land. Whether this is to be attrib- 
uted to soil and culture, or to the climate, we can 
not say—probably to all three. 
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BUTTERNUT TREE—JUGLANS CINEREA. 


THE BUTTERNUT TREE. 

ABOVE we present a beautiful cut of the Grey- 
barked Walnut or Butternut tree (Juglans cinerea). 
Lovpon, notwithstanding the great difference in 
the fruits, considers the Butternut only a variety 
of the Black Walnut (Juglans nigra). Micnavux 
observes that the two species, when young, resem- 
ble each other in their fuliage, and in the rapidity 
of their growth; but that they are distinguishable 
at first sight wlen arrived at maturity. The trunk 
rumifies at a less height than the Black Walnut; 
the branches extend more horizontally and spread 
widely, producing a large and flat tufted head. 

The Butternut is a native of North America. It 
is found in Upper and Lower Canada, and in the 
temperate regions of the Union; but not in the 
lower parts of the Carolinas, Georgia, and East 
Florida. 
where so large as in New Jersey, and on the banks 
of the Hudson. On cold, unproductive soils, inter- 
spersed with large rocks, he has found them 50 ft. 


Micnavx says he found no trees else- 


jand with little variation in point of thickness, ty | 
| the distance of forty feet from the tree. The tre, | 
he says, “ produces fruit in such abundance, that in 
| some seasons a person may gather several bushes | 
of nuts in a day.” 

From the bark of the Butternut, an extract is 
made, which, sweetened with honey, is sometime 
employed as a sure and mild purgative. Bancror 
says that the husks of the shells may be employed 
in dyeing a fawn color, even without mordant 


The Shakers af Lebanon dye a rich purple with th 
bark or nutshells. The bark of the trunk givess 
black; that of the root a fawn color, but less pow- 
erfully. The wood of the Butternut is as tough, but 
not so hard, as Black Walnut. It makes beautifal 
fronts of drawers; and light, tough, and durable 
wooden bowls and shovels. It will long resist the 
effects of heat and moisture, and is not attacked by 
It is valued for posts and rails, and for 
An inferior kind of 
Micuavx dow 


worms. 
watering and feeding troughs. 
sugar has been made from the sap. 





high, with trunks measuring 10 ft. to 12 ft. in cir- | not think it sufficiently valuable, either in the arts 
cumference at five feet from the ground; the roots | or for fuel, to warrant its introduction into Europe, 
extending horizontally, close under the surface, | but recommends it only for ornamental purposes. 
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AMERICAN ELM—ULMUS AMERICANA. 


THE AMERICAN ELM. 


We have the pleasure of presenting our readers, 
this month, a beautiful engraving of a fine specimen 
of the American Elm, growing on the grounds of 
W. F. Coceswett, Esq., of this city. It is one of 
the few trees of the original forest which escaped 
the axe of the pioneer settler, and is a standing 
monument of the folly of that indiscriminate 
slaughter which, though hardly to be wondered at, 
is much to be regretted. 





A full grown American Elm is, to us, one of the 
handsomest of deciduous trees, Its pendulous, 
graceful branches, surmounting a tall and massive 
trunk, present a combination of strength and beauty 
to be found in no other tree. Every tree has its 
own peculiar attractions, An old English Oak, 





“ Whose boughs are mossed with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity,” 


is an object of veneration. In many quiet English 
villages, there are magnificent specimens of the Oak, 


“ Jove’s own tree, 
That holds the woods in awful sovereignty,” 





which challenge the admiration of all beholders, 


“Thy guardian Oaks, 
My country, are thy boast—a giant race, 
And undegenerate still.” 





But nevertheless, taking it all in all, a good speci- 
men of the American Elm is our favorite tree. 

The Elm has a wide range of habitat. Hooker 
found it from Saskatchawan to York Factory, on 
Hudson’s Bay. The younger Mionavx traced it 
from Nova Scctia to Georgia. It grows on almogt 
any soil, but succeeds best on rich moist land. 
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The finest specimens we have ever seen are in 
Berkshire county, Mass’ The o!d Elm in Pittsfield 
is 13 ft. in circumference four feet from the ground, 


and towers up 114 ft., without a branch till near 


the top. The great Elm on Boston Common, when 
lust measured, was 20 ft. in circumference at three 
fect from the ground. Ws. Bacon gives an ac- 
count of a beautiful Elm at Natick. “Its pendent 
branches are spread equally in all directions, to the 
distance of 50 ft. from the trunk, thus giving a 
diameter to its shade of about one hundred feet.” 








RED CEDAR, 





Tne Red Cedar (Juniperus Virginiana) is too 
well known to need a minute description. It is 
indigenous to this country. According to the elder 
Micuarx, Cedar Island, in Lake Champlain, nearly 
opposite Burlington, Vermont, is the northern 
boundary of the Red Cedar. Eastward, it is found 
in Maine, at the mouth of the Kennebeck; whence 
it spreads, without interruption, to Cape Florida, 
and thence round the Gulf of Mexico, to beyond 
St. Bernard's Bay, a distance of more than 3,000 
miles. As it retires from the shores, it becomes 


the more Southern States, it is rare at the point 





where the tide ceases to flow in the rivers; further | 


inland, it is seen only in the form of a shrub, in 
open, dry, sandy places. In the Western States, 
it is mostly confined to spots where the lime- 
stone rock shows itself naked, or is so thinly 
eovered with earth as to forbid the growth of 
other trees. 








° ees ES 
The name is derived frotn the fact that the mai 
wood is of a beautiful red color. The sap-Wood ig 
perfectly white. The wood is exceedingly strong 
and durable, and is most admirably adapted for 
subterranean water-pipe, when it can be obtained 
of sufficient size. That of the Southern States jg 
the best; and, in connection with the Live Oak, js 
used in the upper frames of vessels. It makes the 
most durable of posts. It is also used for the map. 


| ufacture of lead pencils, though the Bermuda Jugj. 


per is deemed preferable. 

The Red Cedar was introduced into England jy 
1664, and has been very extensively planted. Lop. 
pon says: “As an ornamental tree, or large shrab, 
it is highly valued, either for planting singly on 
lawns, or in groups along with other trees and 


| P . . 
shrubs. It is more especially adapted for grouping 


with other Cupressinw, the pine and fir tribe, and 
the yew.” One of the largest specimens is in Sof. 
folk, 70 years planted, which is 60 feet high, and 
trunk 2 feet in diameter. The usual growth § 
from 10 to 12 feet in ten years. 








THE DOUGLAS SPRUCE. 
WE present above an excellent engraving of the 
less common and less vigorous. In Virginia and | Douglas Spruce (Abies Dougiassii). Tt is named 
f 


after the celebrated traveler DovGtas, who intro- 
duced it from California in 1826. Those who desire 
a varjety of Coniferous trees, can not omit this one, 
It is one of the handsomest of the species. We 
have as yet few large, or even good-sized specimens 
in this country. Dovaras describes them as from 
2 to 10 feet in diameter in their native forests, and 
from 100 to 180 feet in height. 
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FRUIT GROWERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN N. Y. 





[Continued from the October number, page 817.) 
MANURES FOR FRUIT TREES. 
Question No. 4 was—“ What are the best man- 
ures for the apple, pear, and other fruits; and 
what are the best means of renovating old apple 


orchards? 

Mr. Townsenp remembered, when a boy, his 
father set him to scraping the moss, &c., off the 
apple trees. Got heartily sick of it, and told father 
that if he’d let me take the team and draw what 
manure I wanted to, I’d scrape the trees another 
way, and more effectually. Drew half a load man- 
uretu each tree. Next year the bark began to peel, 
and to bring along with it both the moss and 
increased vigor to the trees; turned the hogs into 
the orchard, and they managed to root it all over. 
Even to tops of the trees the bark has started, 
while the bodies have the vigorous look of young 
trees, The fruit used to be half to three-quarters 
wormy, but now it is fair and free from worms. 
By this course, I managed both to invigorate the 
srees and to destroy the insects that destroyed my 
fruit. Think common barn-yard manure best for 
trees. Apply in the fall, and then you get the ben- 
efit in the next year’s crop. Twenty-five loads to 
the acre every year in the full. Best for pear 
trees also. 

Mr. Lanewortuy had found muck useful on clay 
wil, to lighten it up. 

CULTURE OF PEAR SEEDLINGS. 

Question No. 5.—“* What are the best means to 
ensure success in the culture of the pear seedling ?” 

As this is not a subject of very general interest, 
we give in very brief the results of the full discus- 
sion. Use virgin soil, and let it be first crop on the 
ground. Heavy clay soil is best. Be very sure of 
your seed—must be full, plump, well-ripened seeds 
to grow. Plant very thin; cultivate well; never 
let the weeds get the start of the seedling. If pos- 
sible, select a piece of ground protected from the 
winds by a grove. By manuring highly the pros- 
pects of success are increased. 

EVENING SESSION. 
CULTURE OF THE BLACK-CAP RASPBERRY. 

Question No. 6.—" The Black-cap Raspberry— 
What is its value as a market fruit, and what is 


the best method of its cultivation?” 


Mr. Hookxer—Am persuaded from my own cul- 
tivation of this improved sort, that it is destined 
to be a very popular and a very useful fruit. There 
is scarcely any one of the small fruits that is as 
valuable. The improved is larger and more pro- 
ductive than the wild sort. The fruit is eminently 
desirable for table use; is good for all cooking pur- 
poses. For jellies, tarts, pies, for drying, and for 
all the numerous purposes that a housekeeper buys 
berries for, it is unequalled. More of them can be 
sold in market, and they bring a higher price than 
strawberries. Is eminently profitable and worthy 
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of the attention of all frnit growers, I plant in 
rows eight feet apart, and three feet apart in the 
rows, First year cultivate with horse-cultivator. 
The canes of the second year will grow quite high, 
and ought to be headed off six feet high. We 
make a wire trellis, tour feet high, about two feet 
at the north side of the rows. The canes are then 
pruned so as to be bent from the hill over to the 
wire, and tied; and this arch will be a complete 
show—a curved mass of blossoms. These plants 
differ from other raspberries, and from the black- 
berry, in that they make no runners whatever. 

Mr. Fisn had not found that his plants needed 
trellis; they were strong canes; and if well cut 
back in the spring, will bear the fruit without 
support. 

Mr. Hopee is satisfied this is one of the best of 
small fruits. The trellis is the best plan for culti- 
vating them. The Chicago market has long been 
supplied from Cincinnati and Kentucky. It is 
brought to Buffalo from Cincinnati, and sells at $4 
per bushel. It bears transportation well, 

Col. E. C. Frost has eultivated the Yellow-cap 
for the last ten years, and finds that it grows 
stronger and more rank, and is more productive 
than the Black-cap, and the fruit is better flavored. 


NEW ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY. 
Question No. 7.—“ The New Rochelle Blackberry 


— What is its value, and what the method of prun- 


ing ?” 


P. Barry—The New Rocheile is a strong-grow- 
ing, rampant plant, and it wants a good svil. The 
richer the better. It is very productive, and is a 
profitable fruit for market. Its flavor is not se 
good as the Dorchester, but in productiveness it 
far excels. 

CURRANTS AND THEIR CULTIVATION. 

Question No. 8.—“ Currants— What are the best 
varieties, and the best mode of cultivation ?” 


P. Barry—In cultivation, the great points are 
judicious pruning, and a good supply of manure 
each fall. Keep the head thin, and cut back the 
shoots which are made each year to one-third. 
Plants should be in rows six feet apart, and four 
feet apart in the row. The White Grape yields 
the largest amount of fruit, and is the finest of all 
currants; in quality, mild, and in flavor superior to 


‘the White Dutch. In growth, these two are very 


distinct. The White Dutch is an erect growing 
plant, with light green foliage. The White Grape 
is a spreading plant, with foliage like the Victoria, 

Mr. Hooxer—The Cherry currant is so large, its 
size and beauty always recommend it in market, 
but its flavor is not equal to White Grape. 

Mr. Ainswortu—The Cherry currant brings high 
price in the city of New York. Is a good bearer, 
and hangs longer on the bush than any other kind, 
White Grape is the best currant that | know of. 

Mr. Fisa— Considers Victoria very valuable; 
hangs late on bushes. . 


MUCK AS A MANURE. 
Question 9.—Muck and its value as a manure. 


B. Hopes, of Erie county.—The article is very 
generally diffused throughout the country; and if it 
is, or can be made to be, of value as a manure, the 
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mode of best using it is of great interest to the 
farming and fruit-growing community. Thinks it 
better for the thorough action of the frost through 
it. Throw it up in heaps, in the fall, to be frozen, 
and use it next spring and summer. In many parts 
of the country, where other manures are becoming 
scarce and highly valuable, we can not get along 
without this muck. 
greatly improved by mixing one part muck with 
two parts manure, and turning over two or three 


times, at intervals, until the compost is thoroughly | 


mixed, This compost is capital applied as a mulch- 
ing to fruit trees. It is also a most excellent prep- 
aration for strawberry plants. It should be plowed 
in thoroughly into the soil before the plants are set 
out. Where the land has thus been prepared with 
muck, the plants set out have made twice as many 
runners and the fruit is twice as good as where no 
manure is used. There is no doubt but that lime 
in connection with the muck, or mingled in the 
compost will be of great value. 

Bens. Fisu, of Monroe, had a knoll from which 
all the surface soil had been scraped off, and the 
using of the subsoil ¢s farming land seemed almost 
hopeless; bat by the application of a muck com- 
post the corn produced upon that otherwise barren 
subsoil was the best on the farm. : 

Mr. Penrietp applied at the rate of 120 loads to 
the acre, and plowed it under. On light soils had 
found it particularly good. Highly approved the 
composting with other enriching agents. 

Mr. Bristo.— When tive years ago we com- 
menced to manage a vineyard, we visited Dr. Un- 
DERHILL’s celebrated vineyard at Croton Point, near 
New York, and he attributed his success in grape- 
culture to the use of muck in liberal quantities. 
One-half of the forty acres we were about planting 
with vines, was a very stiff clay soil. To this soil 
we applied about one hundred cords of muck, 
which in piles had been submitted to the action of 
the elements during one summer and winter. We 
applied it in the spring, and I never saw any thing 
equal this muck as a fertilizer. 

B. Honee had been in the habit for ten or fifteen 
years, of applying large quantities of muck to his 
land. Drew it out in the winter, and placed in 
piles not very deep, and after mixing it with a pro- 
portion of manure, added some lime and ashes, and 
submitted it to the action of the elements for the 
ensuing summer and winter, applying it to the land 
the spring after. During the summer it was thus 
exposed, it was turned over three or four times, 
until thoroughly pulverized and the compost com- 
pletely mixed. Had great success in planting or- 
chards where this compost was put under and 
around the trees. It seems to supply invigorating 
elements without the stimulating effects of inanure, 
Had rather have this compost than any equal quan- 
tity of barn-yard manure. Peat beds must not be 
confounded with muck. Peat is of a yellowish 


color and is valuless as a manure, while muck is! 


black. We must carefully discriminate between 
the two. 

P. Barry—Nearly all the muck we have in this 
country is the residuum of a kind of marsh plant, 
and of its value. there is no more doubt than as to 
that of stable manure. As a fertilizing agent, 
however, this muck must be managed properly. 
It should be mixed with other fertilizers in the 
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compost heap; freely exposed to the elements: 
turned over and over and over again. This com. 
post is valuable for any trees— valuable for roa 
kind of crops—at any rate, I’ve never seen it fyij 

Mr. Ketty, of Cincinnati, remarked upon its 
value in Southern Ohio, and the great use noy 
being made of it there. Thinks it is the presence 
of oxide of iron which gives peat its black color 
| In order to develop its greatest enriching powers 





| it requires exposure to the air, as the gentlemen 
have stated. A little lime mixed with the compost 
seems to awaken energies otherwise latent, and 
makes it much more active as a fertilizer, 


The interesting discussions, of which we haye 
given the above brief abstract, were prolonged til] 


The Society adjourned to 


late in the evening. 
hold the annual meeting in Rochester in January, 
at the call of the Council. 


THE MIGNONETTE. 





Tne Mignonette (Reseda odorata), the French. 
man’s little darling, was not introduced into Eng 
land until the middle of the 17th century. The 
Mignonette, or Sweet Reseda, was once supposed 
| capable of assauging pain, and of ridding men of 
|many of the ills that flesh is heir to. It was ap- 
plied with an incantation. This flower has found a 
place in the armorial bearings of an illustrious fam- 
ily of Saxony. I must tell the story:—The Count 
of Walsthim loved the fair ane sprightly Amelia de 
Nordbourg. She was a spoiled child and a coquette, 
She had an humble companion whose christian 
name was Charlotte. One evening at a party, all 
the ladies were called upon to choose a flower each, 
and the gentlemen were to make verses on the 
selections. Amelia fixed upon the flaunting Rose; 

Charlotte the modest Mignonette. In the course 
'of the evening, Amelia coquetted so desperately 
| with a dashing Colonel that the Count could not 
suppress his vexation. On this he wrote a verse 
for the Rose: 





Elle ne vit qu’un jour, et ne plait qu’un moment. 
(She lives but for a day, and pleases but for a moment.) 

He then presented the following line on the 
Mignonette to the gentle Charlotte: 

“Ses qualities surpassent ses charmes.” 

The Count transferred his affections to Charlotte, 
and when he married her, added a branch of tke 
Sweet Reseda to the ancient arms of his family, 
with the motto of 

Your qualities surpass your charms. 


— Richardson's Flowers and Flower Gardens. 





Wuen pears are just arriving at perfection, they 
|may be greatly improved in flavor by being placed 
|in a warm room for a few days before they are 
eaten. The increased temperature promotes more 
rapidly and perfectly the transposition of the juices 
into the sacharine state. 


———— © A 


Tue man who plants a row of beautiful trees by 


|his dwelling, raises monuments to his taste, that 


will endure fresh and green, yielding shade and 
shelter when the most costly mansion he can erect 
shall have crumbled to dust and been forgotten. 
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NOTES FROM PARIS. 


Tue hot weather which has lasted so long this 
been very injurious to the newly-formed 
gardens, and in particular the large trees that 
were planted on the Boulevards in the winter. It 
has been necessary to place screens or blinds of 
stout bunting on the south side of all the large 
Conifere in the Champs Elysées, and keep them 
well syringed and watered night and morning. 
But, thongh they have been treated with the greatest 
care, it is probable that some of them will have to 
moved. 
The greater number of the large trees have been 
treated somewhat differently, owing, of course, to 
their great size. Their trunks 
have been thickly covered 
with moss up to their lower 
branches; the moss is envel- 
oped with strong bunting tied 
all round and surmounted 
with a sort of funnel in zine, 
so as to lead the rain down 
into the moss, and preserve 
as much humidity as possible 
to the trunks when there is 
no rain. The branches are 
freely watered in the morning 
by means of a hose attached 
to the nearest water-pipe ; 
and in Paris there are water- 
pipes in almost every street 
at convenient distances.— 
These pipes are opened every 
morning, and fresh water 
contiues to run in the gutters 
#.. for two or three hours, carry- 
<= ing off all nauseous matter 
= to the main sewers. 

Fig. 1 is a sketch showing 
the trunk of a large tree 
enveloped in moss and bunt- 
ing, and a funnel at the top. 
Several of the large Chestnuts planted round the 
Bourse in the spring of last year have suffered 
severely ; and though every care has been taken to 
keep them well watered, it seems scarcely possible 
for some of them to recover. 


year has 
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When I was in the country some short time ago 
I noticed a very simple form of garden-seat, of 
which the enclosed sketch will give a better idea 





than the longest description (fig. 2), It is made of 





common deal [pine], and may be put together with 
great facility and but little expense. 

All who have lived here only for a few days 
will admit, I think, that the Parisians show a good 
deal of taste in setting off 
or arranging their goods 
in the most attractive 
manner. It iscommon to 
have large plants at each 
side of the shop-door, and 
numerous flowers in the 
window. Even the meat 
in the butcher’s shop may 
frequently be seen studded 
with flowers, and the 
intervening spaces filled 
with tall Rose trees, Hol- 
lyhocks, Fuchsias, and 
other sorts. 

The very firewood in 
the wood-yards is gener- 
ally piled up so that the 
facade may represent a 
number of ornamental fig- 
ures; and I have often 
seen Melons and Vines, 
covered with fruit, grow- 
ing along the sides. The 
poorest vendors in the 
street have usually some 
notions of ornament; if it 
is only a few Cherries that 
are sold tor a sou they 
are always displayed in 
the form of a small boquet, 
worked up with the leaves 
of the Lily of the Valley, 
one cr two Pansies being 
stuck in at the top. Two or three leaves are left 
open at the summit, but all the others down the 
sides have their points tied in. I enclose you a 
drawing of this Cherry boquet, should you think 
it worth engraving on a smaller scale.—London 
Cottage Gardener, 








THE HOME OF THE GERANIUM. 


From this point (Silvermansdrop, South Africa,) 
we proceeded on horseback, treading our way 
through thickets of Mimosa, or among fragments 
of rock, by the margin of a stream which tlowed 
along the bottom of a deep-wooded valley. This 
stream we frequently crossed — at times passing 
for a considerable distance along its course—the 
water, in some places, scarcely covering the horses’ 
fetlocks, in others reaching to the girths. Here I 
found a new kind of vegetation. The Speckboom 
or Elephant’s Food, Portulacaria Afra, was abund- 
ant; but I was most gratified on meeting, as with 
old friends, with several sorts of Geraniums grow- 
ing in their native state. The Horseshoe and plain- 
leaved Scarlet were quite large shrubs, sometimes 
six or seven feet high. The dark Oak-leaved kind 
grew vigorously. The Jvy-leaved varicty spread 
its creeping branches over the adjacent trees and 
opened its pink blossoms in great abundance. In 
other places I noticed several of the finer-leaved 
Pelargoniums, with small and delicately pencilled 
flowers.—Zilis’s Madagascar, 
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Wadies Department. 


MUSIC AND CHEAP PIANOS. 


“O music! thy celestial strain 
Is still resistless, still the same; 
And faithful as the mighty sea 
To the pale star that o’er its realm presides. 
The spell-bound tides 
Of buman passion rise and fall for thee!” 

As a people, we do noz have amusements enough. 
Music, as a source of amusement, is! allowed by all 
to be the most refining and elevating; its influence 
is felt in every heart. Its study and promulgation 
should be encouraged by all who have the good of 
society. and the advancement of sound morality 
and refinement, at heart. In the study 
of music the piano-forte has become the 
indispensable instrument, and an article 
necessary in every family ; and its diffu- 
sion and general use is the key to ad- 
vancement in all those social qualities 
that adorn the heart and mind, and ren- 
der our home-circles the gardens and 
nurseries of those bright and lasting buds 
and blossoms of refinement and morality 
that shed its pure rays always about, 
ever fragrant and refreshing. But pianos 
heretofore have been an article beyond 
the reach of the middling and poorer 
elasses of society, and thousands uf those 
whose taste and feeling longed for the 
privileges of music and the piano, were 
deprived of the enjoyment on account 
of the high cost of the latter. We are 
happy to find that Messrs. BoarpMan, 
Gray, & Co., of Albany, N. Y., are now 
making excellent pianos for the unprece- 
dente.! low price of $125 to $150. This 
is a step in the right direction, and we hope our 
farmers will encourage the movement. Messrs. 
BoarpMan, Gray, & Co. will undoubtedly furnish 
full particulars to all who wish it. Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, speaking of these pianos, says: 

“In our May number we mentioned that Messrs. 
BoarpMaN, Gray, & Co., of Albany, New York, 
were about making a piano at a low price, especi- 
ally adapted to the wants of schools, etc. Now it 
gives us tmuch pleasure to announce that they have 
the article fully perfected, and it proves all they 
promised as a musical instrument, and at the price 
also, ‘at less than half the amount usually paid.” 

“The piano is of six octaves, being the upper six 
octaves of an A scale seven octave, and therefore 
ANY MUSIC CAN BE PERFORMED ON IT that can be on 
a seven octave, except the lower base notes, whicli 
are not strictly essential. Combining their improved 
new scales, they obtain all the musical capacity 
necessary and great power in a small space, the 
piano being only five and a half feet long and two 
and a half feet wide. The cases are finished with 
all large round corners, back and front the same; 
have their new and latest great improvement, the 
insulated iron rim and frame, cast in one piece, 
forming the upper part of the case, making them 
very durable, as well as ornamental; and they will 
remain in tune and order for a great length of time, 
fully equal to their large and elegant instruments, 
which are renowned for this important principle, 
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thus combining ali the improvements in pianos ang 
and simplifying them. They are enabled to Offe 
these instruments, finished in handsome cases for 





school purposes, securely boxed for transportation 
at ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS, Tho 
make the same musical instrument, tinished ip me 
wood cases, highly polished, suitable for the ots, " 
small parlor, or sitting-room, forming an dean 
piece of furniture at ONE HUNDRED AND FiFTy poy. 
LARS, These pianos are all the makers represen 
them, and are fully warranted so to prove ang to 
give satisfaction; and their names as makers are 
sufficient that they will fulfil all promises. They 
will furnish circulars giving fall descriptions and 
particulars of these as well as their large pianos, 
on application. 
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BOARDMAN, GRAY, & CO.’8 COTTAGE PIANO. 


‘Messrs. BoaRpMAN, Gray, & Co. have thus met 
one of the greatest wants of the age, and should 
have the especial thanks, countenance and support 
of all who love music, and believe in its influence 
and refining power, especially with the young. In 
furnishing seminaries, schools, etc., with pianos that 
are really good and durable, at less than half the 
usual price paid, it gives them the power to extend 
the study of music to a larger number and at less 
rates; and then more of our children can afford to 
study music, when they can obtain good and ele- 
gant pianos at comparatively so small an outlay, 
In our cities there are hundreds of families who 
want a piano that will take but little room, and yet 
have the musical requisites, for the sitting-room or 
nursery, for their children to practice on, instead 
of their being confined to the piano in the parlor, 
etc.; and then, again, there are tens of thonsands 
of families throughout our country, in moderate 
circumstances, who do not feel able to make an 
outlay of $300 or $400, that can now, for $150, 
have all the advantages of a superior piano-forte to 
enliven their homes, and elevate and refine the 
character and minds of their children. Such is 
the enterprise of these eminent piano-forte man- 
ufacturers, always looking to the wants of the 
‘eople, and always furnishing an article fully to 
be depended on; so we advise all who want good 
piano-fortes to send on their orders to them ia 
Albany, New York.” 
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New Advertisements this Month. 


Webster's Dictionary—G. & C, Merriam, Springfield, Mass, 
Scribner's Ready Reckoner—G@_ W. Fisher, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Farmer and Gardener—A, M. Spangler, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Iron-Amalgam Bells—Hedges, Free, & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Farm for Sale—Wm. Semans. Cameron, N. Y. 

Keep your Cider sweet—II. M. Ely, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The New York Observer—Sidney E. Morse & Co., New York. 

Farm for Sale—Thomas F, Smith, Middleport, N. Y. 

Rochester Premium Cutting-Box—A. Gordon, Rochester, N, Y. 

Profitable Employment—Robert Sears, New York. 

$39 per Month—S, F. French & Co, New York. 

Agricultural Publishing House—C. M. Saxton, Barker, & Co., 
New York. 

Nores on Tue WEATHER AND Season, From Sept. 15 to 
Ocr. 16, 1859.—It should be recollected that the first half 
of September was uncommonly cool, the average heat 
being more than 7° below the general average, which was 
64.5°. 

The last half of September was above the average (56.7°) 
by 3°, and more than the average of the first half by 2°. 
This fact has not occurred since 1836, when the last half 
was warmer than the first half, in this section. 

The rain in September was 2.86 inches, and the heat of 
the month 2.5° below the average—60.6°. 

Though the frost in the middle of the month did some 
injury, vegetation has rapidiy matured the fall harvest. 
The fineness and size of apples, pears, potatoes, &c., and 
their quantity, in this county, have rarely been equalled. 
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The autumnal equinox was September 23d, at 3 P. M. 
But a uorth-east storm occurred here on the 20th, begin- 
aing early before sunrise, much wind and a good rain all 
day and night to noon 22d, not passing to New England. 

The equinoctial storm from the north-east began along 
the coust on the 23d—early in the morning in Virginia, 
before noon in New York, and was great in P. M.; and on 
the 24th was high wind and rain, from north-east, in Vir- 
ginia, and a gale there from 8 to 10 A. M., prostrating 
corn and many trees; was heavy in New York on the 
same day, and a gale with rain from 3 to 5 P. M.; and 
But this storm did 
not extend west of the Allegany range, as the wind was 
there westerly and strong here, on the 25th and 26th. On 
the 2sth, the equinoctial reached this section, with high 
wind and much rain from the northeast. 

The first half of October has given us the mean heat for 
57.1°. With the rapid and sudden 
changes, people have called the weather rather unpleas- 


still later at Boston, and Jess severe. 


that period in 22 years 


ant; still, it is the average heat, and the maturing of the 
productions of the season has been fine, and their abund- 
ance and quality great and excellent. Frost occurred on 
the 6th and 7th; and 9th, 10th, and 12th, hard. 

With all the injury from the frosts of June, and of Sep- 


tember 13 and 14, in various parts of the country, it is 
now generally conceded, on all sides, that the productions 
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immediate demand is for greater facilitses of transportation. 

In looking back at the number of mornings of dew, we 
find several in which the dew ran from metallic eaves, and 
dropped from the leaves of trees, in September and this 
half of October. 

The season, for the summer, of 1816, was much like the 
past, even to the middie of October, giving us frost in 
every month from May into October, as in 1859. Then 
the cultivated plants were greatly injured (even more 
When the frost 
cut off the corn in September of that year, much of it was 
made to ripen by being cut up by the roots and set up on 
the ground in small stacks; the same method pursued 
this year by our farmers. 


than this year) wide over the country. 


— 2@e——_——— 


Weatner 1n Ixirois.—Mr. E. Bascocx, of Marengo, 
Ill., kindly furnishes us the following extracts from his 
meteorological observations. He says: 


“TI will give July and August, because of the extreme 
drouth and heat of the season. 

“Mean temperature of July,72.61°, being 0.31° lower 
than the average for the last six years; greatest heat, the 
17th, at 97° in the shade; warmest day, 17th, being 87°. 
Observations taken in the shade, at 7 A. M., and 2 and 9 
P.M. The lowest was the evening of the 3d — 48°, with 
slight frost on the morning of the 4th; nodamage. Rain 
during the month, 1.14 in. Turnips sowed this month 
did not vegetute, and corn almost ceased to grow. Beets, 
cucumbers, and most of garden vegetables, dried and be- 
came useless. The last week of July was harvest; but 
the weather had cooled from 78.92° of the week before te 
63:66°, making fine harvest weather. 

** Mean temperature of August, 69.18° (first half, 75.30°), 
being just the mean of the month for the last six ye: 
greatest heat, 14th, 94° in the shade; lowest, 29th, 46° at 
7 A. M.; some frost; no damage. Rain during the month 
1.52 inches. Tame grass pastures dried up entirely 
Clover and wild grasses continued to grow, and a large 
amount of hay has been put up in excellent condition. 

“September has been more cool, the first half being 
59.80%. Rain during the same time, 0.21 inches. An 
early frost, Sept. 2d, very much injured corn, buckwheat, 
and vines generally. 

“The rains of the season give, for May, 3.59 inches; 
June, 2.30 inches; July, 1.14 inches; August, 1.52 inches; 
first half September, 0.21; which is only 8.56 inches fur 
the four and a half months ef the growing season. Rain 
same time last year, (which is our periodical wet season 
once in seven years,) 31.45 inches. The mean of the last 
four years equals 20.11 inches during the same time of 
each vear. , 

“The results of the late and early frosts, together with 
the severe drouth, has very much reduced the annual pro- 
duct, and a much less quantity than usual can be spared 
for market.” 
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Fruit rrom Inprana.—We are indebted to Mr. Moses 
Fow er, of Lafayette, Ind., for some noble specimens of 
apples, grown in that vicinity. Among them we may 
mention the Newtown Pippin, of good size and quality, 
and much finer than any specimens of this variety grown 
here, where it docs not succeed well. We should judge, 


from this specimen, that this excellent variety succeeds as 





| well in Indiana as in the eastern counties of this State. 
| The Fall Pippin, Ortley Pippin, Westfield Seck-no-Further, 
| Pennock, Spitzenburgh, Swaar, Yellow Belleflower, Prior's 
Red, and Jtawle’s Jane, are all fine specimens. Mr. Fow- 
| LER also sent us a Duchesse d’ Angouleme pear, which 
| measured 13 inches round, and weighed 19 ounces. It 


| was also of excellont quality. 


°oe——-——— 


Tue fruit crop in California, this year, is valued at be- 


of the early and later harvest are most abundant. The! tween six and seven millions of dollars. 
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Premiums for Short Essays. 

We offer a prize of a dollar book for the best essay on 
each of the following subjects. The essays must not 
occupy more than a page of the Farmer each (say six 
pages of foolscap). They must be sent in by the 25th of 
December. The essays will be submitted to competent 
judges, and those deemed the best will be published in 
the February number. 

Will not our readers write out their views freely on 
these subjects? Our previous offers of prizes for essays 
on given subjects, have elicited much valuable informa- 
tion. The prize is small; but our friends do not write for 
pay, but in hopes of imparting useful information. The 
subjects have been suggested by various correspondents, 
and we are sure the essays will be read with much inter- 
est. We do not expect an elaborate and finished style of 
composition—we want facts, practical ideas, and the sug- 
gestions of observing, thinking men. We have thousands 
of readers who can furnish these. Let us hear from them. 
Let no one think he can not write for the public—write as 
though you were writing a letter to a friend who had 
asked for information on one of these subjects, and you 
will write well. 

The following are the subjects sent in: 

Agricutturat, &c.—How can we best increase the early 
flowering and ripening of winter wheat? Should the seed 
be obtained from a more southern or a more northern 
latitude? 

How to farm profitably on 50 acres of land—showing 
the proper rotation of crops, manures, implements, build- 
ings, and stock, confined principally to common crops— 
not gardening nor fruit raising? 

On raising and marketing the basket willow, stating the 
best kinds for general cultivation, the soil most suitable, 
and the profits one may expect to realize. 

What particular breed of cattle have generally proved 
most reliable and profitable for dairy purposes? Or are 
grades or natives best adapted for this purpose? 

Is it best to sow timothy, or herds-grass, by itself, or 
with other crops? And what is the best method of cul- 
tivation ? 

On the best method of cultivating and feeding out 
vetches or tares, and can they be profitably grown in this 
climate ? 

On the habits and locale of the chinch-bug, and the best 
means of destroying it, or preventing its ravages. 

Would not a wagon with a tire four or five inches wide, 
be better for farm purposes than the one now in use? 

How much timber land should be reserved on a 50, 75, 
or 100 acre farm for farm use? 

On the necessity of a regular and abundant supply of 
water for stock at all seasons. 

What are the best substitutes for hay, in feeding horses, 
cattle, and sheep, in winter? 

Would it be more profitable for farmers to raise rye, 
instead of oats, for feeding? 

Would it be profitable to raise sweet apples for feeding 
to cattle or swine? 

On the recreations and amusements for farmers and 
their families. 

What is the cause of, and best remedy for, white specks 
in butter? 

Is it best to hill corn, or not? 
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The best method of hunting wild bees, with the tools 
used, &c. 

Best mode of raising onions, ,and the best kinds for 
market. 

Can the keeping of bees on a large scale be made prof 
itable ? 

Is it better to feed cattle two or three times & day in 
winter? 

Best mode of raising carrots, and their value for stock. 

On the best breed or breeds of hogs for general Purposes, 

What is the cause of, and best remedy for, hog cholera? 

On the value of marsh hay—Will it pay to secure it, &¢,9 

Large or small farms—Which are the most profitable? 

Can sheep be profitably fattened in winter, and hew? 

On the best method of raising and fattening hogs, 

On buildings suitable to a large and small farm. 

Is it best to tie up cattle when fattening ? 

How deep should we plow? 

HorticutturaL. — What are the best six varieties of 
pears most valuable for the market, or general cultivation; 
also six varieties of apples for like purpose; naming the 
varieties of pear and apple in the order in which they 
should stand for their respective merit; and which varie. 
ties of the pear enumerated are best adapted for the pear, 
and which for the quince root? 

If apple trees are set around a farm, instead of in 4 
compact body, would they not be more productive, on 
account of air, light, heat, &c.? Would the plan of setting 
around the farm, everything being equal, be advisable? 

What exposure is best for the pear; also for the apple? 
Best time for setting trees—fall or spring? What would 
the cost be for setting each tree ? 

On the best treatment of dwarf pear trees, which were 
set out a few years ago, and have been neglected. 

On the best trees for a country cemetery — planting, 
management, &c. 

What is the cause of, and best remedy for, the pear 
blight ? 

On the best method of renovating oid apple orchards, 

Trenching—its advantages, depth, best method, oost, &e. 


On the cultivation of peaches. 

Premicms FoR THE Hair Votume.—In another columa 
will be found the names of the successful competitors for 
the largest clubs for the half volume. They are larger 
than we expected, but, nevertheless, we think many of 
our friends will find themselves entitled to a premium 
who had no idea of obtaining one. The fact is, our friends 
are so disinterested in their efforts to increase the circu 
lation of the Farmer that it is difficult to get them 
compete fora premium. On the other hand, we desire to 
compensate them as far as possible for their labors on our 
behalf, and shall continue to offer and pay premiums as 
long as we have friends who are willing to act as agents 
in getting subscribers. 

——-+e 

Ovr Premiums ror Next Year.—On the last page of 
this number will be found a List of Cash Premiums for 
the greatest number of subscribers sent in by the fifteenth 
of January. There are twenty-one premiums, amounting 
to $235. Read our offer on the last page, and then se 
what you can do for us. Now is the time to get new sub- 
scribers for next year. So few compete for these premiums 
that any one can take the highest prize by a little effort 
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Year Premivms.—Our half-year premiums for 
the greatest number of subscribers sent in on or before 


the fifteenth day of October, have been taken as follows: 


James Hicks, Mead Corners, Pa., 
D. Shepard, Kirk’s < Roads, Ind., 
Cyrus Barnes, New Buffalo, Mich., 
J. Murvin, Carbondale, Pa., 
R. F. Seelye, Hudson, Mich., 
6. H. Hill, Prairie Depot, Ohio, 
7. G. A. Hamilton, South Butler, N. Y., 
g, E.S. Irvine, Greenville, 8. C., 

_ H. L. Gregory, Altay, N. Y., 
10, H. P. Owens, Beaver Dam, Ohio, 
11. J. Mackelcan, Jr., Ancaster, C. W., 
12, W. B. Humpbreville, Mt. Pleasant, 0., 
13. J. H. Livingston, Davidsville, Pa., 
14. J. Blakeslie, Galien, Mich., 
15. B. F. Transon, Wellwood, Tenn., 
16. N. Havermale, Canton, IIL, 
17. C. Cartwright, Johnstown, Pa., 
18. Mrs. M. S. Beatty, Aurora, N. Y., 
19. A. Dilks, Hurffville, N. J. 
9. E. P. Hill, Berlin Heights, Ohio, 


Our friends can draw on us at sight for the amounts, or 
we will send by mail, or in any other way they may 


designate. 
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“How Larex a CLus witt Take A Premivm?’—We 
can not answer this question. We can only*judge from 
the past. Our January premiums in 1858 were taken as 
follows: A club of 29 took a premium of $5; 31, $6; 
3, 87; 34, $8; 36, $9; 38, $10; 40, $11; 43, $12; 56, $13; 


63, $14; 91, $15; 107, $20. 


The January premiums for 1859 were taken by clubs of 
99, 80, 31, 32, 33, 34, 36, 87, 38, 39, 40, 49, 55, 60, 70, 


74, 83, 97, 107, 116. 


A club of 23 took one of the April premiums of this year. 
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Tae Rorat AxnuaL anv HorticuttcraL Directory 
ror 1860.—We believe this number of the Rural Annual 
will be found the best of the series. We have spared no 
labor or expense in preparing the matter and illustrating 
it. The illustrations, we think, are superior to anything 
of the kind ever published in this country. The work is 
now nearly ready, and will be sent to any address, pre- 
paid, by mail, on the receipt of 25 cents in postage stamps. 


Address Joseru Harris, Rochester, N. Y. 
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A Worp to Youne Men.—Read our List of Premiums 
on the last page, and then ask your neighbors to subscribe 
for the Genesee Farmer for 1860, and see if you can not 
take some of the highest prizes. Our offer to send the 
November and December numbers of this year to all who 
subscribe before the 1st of December, makes it an easy 
task to get subscribers now. We will gladly send you 


20 for 118 subs. 


19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 


91 
78 
64 
47 
45 
44 
48 
42 
41 
36 
82 
80 
29 
28 
27 
2 

24 
23 


99 
ae 


show-bills, specimen copies, &c., if you wish them. 
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How To DO GOOD AND GET PAID FOR 1T.—Tell your neigh- 
bors who do not take the Genesee Farmer that by subscrib- 
ing now they can get the November and December num- 
bers of this year for nothing. Form a club and take one 
of our largest Cash Premiums. In this way you will do 
good—to us and your neighbors—and get paid for your 


labor. 








Tue Frienps or roe Geneser Farmer should not over- 
look our offer to send the November and December num- 
bers of this year, gratis, to all who subscribe before the 
1st of December (see last page). This is a rare opportu- 
nity to get new subscribers. Will not our readers, espe- 
cially in places where we have few subscribers, tell their 
neighbors of this offer. In clubs of eight, we will send 
the volume for 1860 and the two numbers of this year 
(November and December) for 40 cents each. All such 
subscribers will be counted in for the January premiums. 

eciniaicipehdiilahiiediatiiioas 

A wanpsome Grarz Vine.—In the cold grapery of 
Aaron Ericxson., Esq., of this city, there is a Wilmot’s 
Black Hamburg vine, bearing thirty-two large clusters of 
grapes, sixteen on each side, and as beautifully and regu- 
larly arranged as if placed there by the hand of a skillful 
artist —as indeed they must have been. The vine does 
not occupy a space more than three feet wide and twenty 
feet high. It is only four years ..d. The crop from this 
small vine would weigh from 25 to 20 lbs. 
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Inguiries and Answers. 





BucxrHorn Henex.—I have a small lot of Buckthorn 
plants for a hedge, which I purpose setting out about the 
middle of November next. I wish to obtain some infor- 
mation, if practicable, before that time, through your 
paper, in regard to pruning, but more particularly, in 
regard to pruning them when I set them out. The plants 
have had one year’s growth before the present, and have 
attained an average height of 24 to 3 feet, and are still 
growing rapidly.—Inquirer, Elliot, Me., Sept., 1859. 


Will some of our experienced correspondents answer 
the above? We have seen some plants set out without 
any pruning, but it is usual to cut them down to within 
about six inches of the ground. 


Kont Rasi.—(A Subscriber, Jackson C. H., Ohio.) 
This plant is much used for food in the north of Europe, 
the bulbs being boiled whole and used in the same way as 
turnips. It is an excellent food for all kinds of farm 
stock, and may be harvested at the same time and in the 
same manner as turnips. The leaves are aiso valuable, 
being very similar to those of cabbage, and make good 
greens in the early stages of their growth. It will stand 
drouth well, and can be transplanted like cabbage. 


Roor-Currer.—(B. 8.) You can find root-cutters at the 
agricultural warehouses; but, for the small number of 
roots you feed, you do not need one. It will not pay. 
Get a sharp spade, and you can cut them up on a wooden 
floor or frozen ground easily and expeditiously. 


Smatt Green House, &c.—Will you or some one of your 
correspondents give, through the columns of the Genesee 
Farmer, the best plan for a green house for between 38° 
and 39° N, latitude, and the dimensions to be not more 
than ten or twelve feet in width, and sixteen or seventeen 
feet in length, and to be built at the end of a brick build- 
ing, so that the green house will front south? I also 
desire to know what kind of grape, and the manner of 
planting, best suited for an arbor.—J. R. G., Virginia. 


Cranserry Cuttore.—What is the best method of cul- 
tivating cranberries? What kind of marsh is most suita- 
ble for them—should it be very wet, or not? How should 
the ground be prepared for the plants? At what time 
and - should they be set out? Are wild plants, taken 
from cranberry marshes, as good for this purpose as those 
that have been raised by cultivation? Also, I would like 
to know which will pay best, to grow cranberries or tim- 
othy grass on such land.—S. R. 8., Oxford, Mich. 











Notices of Books, Pamphlets, &c, 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPADIA: A Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge for the People, on the basis of the latest edition of 
the German Conversations Lexicon. Lllustrated by Wood En- 

ravings and Maps. Purt6. New York: D, Appiston & Co. 
*rice 1» cents per nucber. 
For sale by Apams & Dabney, of this city. 


THE WHEAT PLANT: Its Origin, Culture, Growth, Develop- 
ment, &e., &e. Together with a few remarks on Indian Corn; 
its culture. &c. By Joun H. Kutprart. One hundred illusira- 
tions. Cincinnati: Mvoork & Co. Price $1.50. 

For sale by E. Darrow & Bro., of this city. 

THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACH- 

ING. In two parts. By Joun Ocpen, A. M. Cincinnati: 

Moore, Wiustacn, Keys, & Co. Price $'.25. 

For sale by E. Darrow & Bro., of this city. 
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GENESEE FARMER OFFICE, ) 
Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 21, 1859. § 

Tne fluctuations in Flour and Wheat, which still continue at 
intervals, do not embrace so wide a range as they did during the 
mvunth previous to our last report. Subsequent to, and Within a 
few days of, that date a large advance took place, since which the 
changes though frequent have been limited in extent. The re- 
ceipts are liberal and the demand fair, with tolerably firm markets. 
The highest grade of extra flour is in good request and the price 
is well sustained. The consumption of the lower grades manu- 
factured from spring wheat has increased of late, on account of 
the goodness of the quality. There is a good demand for the 
British Provinces, but prices are too high to encourage a trade for 
export to Europe. The movement of breadstuffs at the West is 
free ; but scarcely equal to what might have been expected from 
the estimated yield of the growth of the current year. 

There, is little doubt that the yield of wheat in Great Britain, 
the present year, is an average one as to quantity; but somewhat 
inferior in quality to the production of last year. Although the 
supplies of foreign growth, in store, are not large, the quantity 
of old wheat in stack, at the close of August, was estimated at 
twenty-four million bushels. There is, therefore, no immediate 
prospect of an advance in the English markets, sufficiently large 
to encourage shipments from this country, unless prices should 
recede here. The yield of wheat in France is estimated at a 
much lower figure for the present, than for the past year. In 
Russia and Germany the crops are good, and turning out well. 
In Spain, Portugal, Turkey, and the Italian States, the yield is 
not equai to previous expectations; an impression exists, how- 
The crops of 
spring corn throughout Europe are generally good, and the yield 


ever, that the supply will be equal to the demand, 


for the most part is favorably spoken of, 

The quantity of wheat, and flour reduced to wheat, sent from 
France to Great Britain during the first eight months of the cur- 
rent year, was upwards of fourteen million bushels; while that 
received from the United States for the same period of time, 
scarcely amounted to one hundred and twenty thousand bushels, 
The aggregate amount of foreign wheat, and flour reduced to 
wheat, received during the eight months mentioned, at the differ- 
eat ports et the United Kingdom from other countries in Europe, 
ineluding about three million bushels from Egypt, was little less 
than thirty million bushels. 

From the above it is evident, that while England is a large im- 
porter of breadstuffs, she is not dependent on any particular coun- 
try for her supply ; and that it is not probable that her markets 
will advance beyond the general average of pfices, more than 
sufficient to cover transportation charges, and other incidental 
expenses, including a small margin for profit. If this be con- 
eeded, it follows, that if in any country prices are above a general 
average, a decline must take place before an export demand 
ean exist. 

With regard to the future course of prices, the expression of 
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individual opinion would be almost folly. ‘The whole mau 
involved in uncertainty. Opinions and interests are Various ang 
conflicting ; and influences of an equivocal character are often 
brought into action, producing results which no Prudence cay 
foresee. 

There is a moderately free movement of summer CPOPS at the 
West with an advance in prices and a firm market. 

Provisions are generally higher with a fair demand; the firm. 
ness of the market, however, restricts transactions to some extent 

Good Beef Cattle are still very scarce; a large Proportion ef 
those offered being of inferior quality. In New York Prices have 
slightly advanced, in consequence of a diminished Block ; While 


in some markets quotations are lower. First clasa cattle sey 


readily at full rates. 
There is not much activity in the Wool market; the quantity 
offered is not large, and holders are very firm. j 


ROCHESTER MARKET. — Oct. 20. 

FLOUR—Superfine from red wheat, $4.50@$5; ex 
white wheat, $5.5°@5.75. + ira free 

GRAIN—White wheat, $1.15@1.20; red do., 9ce@ $1.05, Corn, 
SOe@Sre. Rye, T2c. Barley, 65e@i0e. Oats, Sie@Bse. Back. 
w eat, 40c. White Beans, T\e@75e 

SEEDS—Red Clover, $5.00@$5.50. Timothy, $2.5 = 
Flax, $1.85@ $1.40 y Bows, 

PROVISION=—Mess Pork, $17.°0@$18 09, Hama, 11e@1® 
for smoked. Shoulders, Se@9%c. Lard, 12¢@1Be. Butter—toll 
20c;: firkin, 16c. Cheese,8 @iNc. Eggs. lic. Chickens, Sc@ de, 
Turkeys, I'c. Potatoes, 8ic@40c. Apples, We@sI7 We. Beef, 
BOV@. Dressed hogs, $7 per 100 Ibs 

CATTLE MARKET—The market is lower. Beef Cattle, liye 
weight, 83@34. Sheep, $2@%4 per head. Lambs, $1.25@31.7%5 
each. Calves, 44¢¢@de per lb. dressed 

HIM ES—Slaughter, Ge per Ib. Calf skins, 10¢ per Ib, Pel, 
T5e@3l each. 

11 A Y—$14@$20 per ton. 

WOOL—40¢@5ite per Ib. 


NEW YORK MARKET. — Oct. 20. 

FLOUR AND MEAL—The market for Flour is Jess active 
Superfine St $47) @S475; extra do. S4.5°@$E4.90; Western 
superfine. $4.75@$4 Sv; extra do, $4.4 @P 25; Ohio round-hoop 
$5.40@45 55; extra Ohio, $5.50@36.75: common to extra & 
Louis, $5 0@$7.50; extra Genesee, $5.5°@$7.25: commen & 
extra Canadian, $5.5 @#6.25. Southern flour is firm, with limi 
ed transactions, at prices ranging from $5.50 to $7 50 for superting 
and extra. Rye flour, M @P440. Corn meal—Jersey. 4.0@ 
$4.10: Brandywine, $41.35@ #440. Buckwheat Flour, $1si@g 
per 100 Ibs. 

GRAIN.—There is a fair demand for Wheat with 9, moderate 
supply; white $1.35@ 41:45; Milwaukee and Canada club $1.8@ 
$108; Southern red $1.16; Chicago spring $1.05. Corn firm wih 
a fair demand; Western mixed $1.03; round yellow $1; South 
ern $1@$!..5. Rye s8s@9s. Barley T8Sc@s3e. Oais—Stay 
and Western 42ce@Aiec ; Southern 8¢@40c : Jersey and Pennsyl 
vania 38eQ@4ic Canada Peas Tie@s.c. White Beans 8 eQWMe 

SEEDS—Demand for Clover limited at Se for old and 9 fe 
new. ‘Limothy, $2.00@$2.25 for mowed; $2.31@$2.62K f& 
reaped, per bushel. Red top, $2.5°@2.75 per five bushel bag. 

PROVISIONS—-Pork firm at $15.25@$15.40 for mes ; $178 
for clear Western: $1).80@$10.87'4 for prime. Beef quiet 
country mess, $5@P.75 country prime $41@$4.50; Western re 
packed $6@S8 50; new do. $9@F11; extra mess, $11}@$12._ Beef 
hams, $16@3$16.50. Cut meats are firm: Iloms, 94e@9ye 
Shoulders, Se. Lard, 1ic@1i we. Butter—Orunge county, B@ 
2Se; State, Ie@ete; Ohio, L2e@18e. Cheese firm at Sc@iKe 
for common to extra qua ity; Goshen. 11 @1lye. Potatoes- 
Mercers and Peachblows, $1.62\¢@$L75; Bucheyes, $137%@ 
$1.50; Junes, $1 1256 @,$1 25 per bbl. 

CATTLE MARKET—The stock of Beef Cattle is not so large, 
and the murketis a little firmer; first quality, P¢e@10e : medium, 
Se@9ec ;_ ordinary, 6e@ie; extra good, which are very scarce, 
1l03¢e. Veal Calves of good quality sell tor Te per tb, live weight 
Sheep and Lambs #3@ $3.50 per head. Hogs—corn fed, 5Xe@ 
6\ye: distillery. Sy c@be, per Ib., gross, 

WOOL—Market firm with a moderate demand, Sales of State 
and Western fleece at 40e@623¢e for common to full bleod Me 
rino and Saxony, 


PHILADELPHIA MARKET.—O:t 19. 
FLOUR AND MEAL—Demand for Flour confined to the 
wants of the trade. Superfine, $5@H 25: extra, $5.37 16 @S5.02K:; 
extra family brands, $5.75@$#6 75. Rye Flour scarce at $4.23— 
Corn Meal searce at $3 75, with light demand, 
GRAIN—Wheat dull; .prime Southern red, $1.2°4@$18; 
white, $1.33@$1.85. Rye steady at 88e for Delaware, and 90¢ hr 
Pennsylvania. Corn dull at 91c@93e in store and afloat. Barley 
85c. Oats, 44c for Delaware ; salvs of Pennsylvania on p.t. 
SEEDS—Clover in fair demand at $55°@$5.70, Flax, $136 
CATTLE MARKET—Beef Cattle, $3@$4 for inferios, and 
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for fair to prime quality per 100 Ibs. “Cows and Calves, 


oe. according to condition. Sheep, 7c@8yec per lb. net. 


Hogs, $7@SS.25 per 100 Iba 
BUFFALO MARKET. — Oct. 20. 
"TLOUR—Market steady. State superfine, $4.40@ $4.50; Illi- 
pa cesonsia extra, $4.75@3$1.90 afloat; Michigan, Indi- 


sis and Ww > 5 er Fr 
= oa Ohio extra, $4.65@85; double extras, $5.10@$5.50 ; 
5 


’ oxtru, S5@ FS. 10, 

Cantina ot arm Michigan white, $1.17; Canada and 

Milwaukee club, #2e@9se ; Chicago spring No, 2, ®e@Y2e._ Corn 

firm with a fair demand at SIC@Ie, Rye quiet at ¢5e. Barley 

in good cemund at 68e@Tve for Canadian, Oats—nosales, Cana- 

ona, 6/ gc. 

dia EDs Timothy steady at $2.25@$2.50. 
PROVISIONS—Mess Pork, $16; prime dull. 

sugar-cu'ed; plain do., lc. Shoulders, T4gc. 

llXe. Hamburgh Cheese, 8e@Ye. 


CHICAGO MARKET. — Oct, 18. 
FLOUR—Market steady and tolerably active. Superfine, $3.25 
UsO: extra, $4.15@$4.25 for common to choice. 

“GRAIN--Wheat firm, with an advancing tendency; No, 1 
white. $1 06@$1.08: No. 1 red winter, 95e; No. 2 do., 85e; No, 
1 red spring. “le; No. 2 do., TI@Bve ; rejected, T5c. Corn steady 
at S0c for old; new, shelled, 45e@48e ; de. in the ear, 83ce@35e. 
Rye. She@bie in store and on the track. Barley—No., 1, 57¢; 
No, 2, Ue in store. Oats—No, 1, 30e@%ze in store and afloat.— 
Beans—inferior, 40@50c; common to good, 60e@isc; prime 

vy, Te@Fl. 
af - —prime, $2.10@ $2.15; dirty, $1.85. 

PROVISION s—Mess Pork, 315@$15.25. Bacon Hams, 10¥We 
@llive. Lard, 1e@lz%e. Butter—demand good for the best 
quality at 18¥e@l5e: interior, 1e@12c-and dull. _ Cheese firm 
at e@ ye for W. K.; 9M ce@lile for ilamburgh. Eggs in good 
demand at (le@i2e. Potatoes—extra to choice, 35e@ilie; sweet 
—exira to choice Llinvis, $1@$1.25; do. Southern, $1.25@$1.30 

er bushel. 

POULTRY—Chickens, $1.50@$1.75 per doz. 
ens, $1 87@SlL_5O per doz 

CATTLE MAKKET- -Beef Cattle, $2@%2.5T'¢ perewt. Hogs 

4.50 per ewt, Tallow—country, 10¢ ; ciiy, 103¢e. 

HLIDES—Flint. 14@l6e; dry salted, 12e@l4c; green do., 7@S8e. 
Pelis—Sept., 5ice@io; Oct., He@s7 Ke. 

HAY—New prairie, $8.50@$4 for loose; old pressed do., $5.50 
@*; pressed timothy, $9.50@S10; loose do., $6.50@$7 per ton. 
~ WOUOL-—Native, 3 c@82c; half to full-blood Saxony, 35e@45c. 





Hama, 1% ¥c for 
Lard steady at 


Prairie Chick- 


FLOUR—Market firm. Superfine, $4.65@$4.75; extra, @$4.55 


$5 50. 

GRAIN—Wheat firm, with a good de and; white, $1.16@ 
$118; red, $1.05@E Os. Corn—new dull at 4 te@45c; old scarce 
al S0c. Rye firm with a good demand at S0e@>»c. Barley dull 
at Se@6re for prime, and 55¢@6ve for ordinary. Oats in good 
request at 45e@ 16c. 

SEEDS—Market dull for Clover at $5. Timothy in moderate 
demand at $2.25@$2.50, Flax steady at $1.10, 

PROVISLONS—Mess Pork freely offered at $14.25@$14.50,— 
Bacon - sides, lug ; shoulders, 8gc; bulk sides, 94gc; shoulders, 
Tec. Lard frecty offered at 104¢gc. Butter firm at 12@léc. 
Cheese in good demand; Western Reserve, Sye@l0 ye; Goshen 
firm, He; lurham farm, Ze; pine apple, 17e@19e. Potatoes— 
demand moderate at 40e@60e per bushel, according to quality, 
and $1.25@$1.75 per bbl. 

VATTLh MARK: T--Beef Cattle in active demand at $2.25@ 
$3.50 per 100 Ibs, gross fur inferior to prime. Sheep. #1.5°@4$3 
@ach, Lambs, $1.75@$-2.50 each. Hogs in good supply and fair 
a at $4.259@34.15 per 100 Ibs gross, Tallow, 1l0e@1l0¥o 

er ib, 

HIDES—Market dull. Flint, 14e@1l5e; dry salted, 13e@i4c; 
green salle, 64e@iTe; green, Ge. 

HAY—Market firin at $16@4$17 per ton for pri.ne timothy 


TORONTO MARKET. — Oct. 19. 
FLOUR—Market doll; superfine, $4.35; fancy, $4.60; extra, 

S41. QH: double extra, $5.10@R5. fs 
GRA: N—Wheat firm with fair receipts; extra prime, $1.16@ 

$1.20; good. $1.1 @RL 16; inferior tocommon, $ @F#1.19; spring 

wheat, e@ se. Barley in fair demand with a limited supply at 

BeQive Rye steady at 6 ¢. Oats in limited supply and firm at 

2e@3\e. Peas in good request at 5 e@ATe. 

POPATOERS —Su_ ply good at 2°e@25e per bushel. 
APPLES—Supply large at $1.50@$2 per barrel 
BRUTTER—Fresh is freely offercd at 18e@20e; tub butter of 

the best quality wanted at Me. 

POULTEY—Supply good. Chickens, 25¢ per pair. 

Me@BMH per pair, Turkies, e@5dse. 

HAY—8141@$23 per .on. 


LONDON MARKET.— Oct 3, 
FLOUR—Americen sour, $5 25@$6 24: sweet, — 
GR + IN—Wheat—A merican white. £1.26@¥1.44; do red, $1.96 

es Indian corn—white, 9ce@93e: yellow, 87e@9e, per 
u “, 














Ducks, 


LIVERPOOL MARKET. 
FLOUR AND MEAL—Western canal Flour. $4.80@ $5.52; 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Ohio, $5.25@,36.24; Canadian, $5. 
@$6.24; extra qualities, $6.24@$6 72; sour $4.50@$648, accord- 
ing to quality. Indian Corn Meal, $4.452@:$4 56 per bbl. 
GRAIN—American white wheat, $1.36@81.5"; red do, $1.22@ 
$1.33; Canadian white, $1.30@$1.44; do. red, $1.19@$130. In- 
dian corn—white, $1.0°@$1.15; yellow, S4e@S88e; mixed, 83e@ 
sde. All per bush. of 6u Ibs. 

WOOL—Market very firm at previous quotations. 


BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. — Oct. 20. 

At market, 1900 Beeves, 1100 Stores, 7000 Sheep aud Lambs, 1100 
Swine. 
PRICES — Market Beet — Extra. $8.007730.00: First quality, 
$7.75; Second, $6.50; Third, 24.7595. Working Oxen—3Zln@ 
$160. Milch Cows—$14 @ $46; Common, $1¥ @ $20. Veal 
Calves—$3.00@.$5.00,  Yearlingx—$9@11. Two Years ol!—i6 
@t2". Three Years old —$21@ 424. Hides—6e@o'ge per lb.— 
Calf Skins — 12¢ @. 00e per lb. Tallow —7 GT'ge Sheep and 
Lambs—$1.00@$i.50; extra, $2.16 83.00 Petts—$0 75@31.00, 
Swine—Spring Pigs, 5'yc; retail, 6e@ic. Fat Hogs, 64). 
Beeves are sold here by the head, at prices per lb. equal to the 
estimated weight of beef in the quarter, together with the fifth 
quarter, or the hide and tallow, at the same price, at a shrinkage 
from live weight agreed on by the parties-—from 2s to 34 per cent, 

Remarks—Owing to the large number of Beef Cattle at market 
rices have declined 25c per ewt, Sheep and Lambs sell 25e per 
read lower than last week. Swine are unchanged, 












ADVERTISEMENTS. 
A rerw short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such — will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer tor twenty cents 
a line, or $2 per square, each insertion, payable in advance. To 
secure insertion, they should be sert in by the 1th of the previous 
month. The Farmer has large lists of subscribers in erery State 
and Territory, and in all the British Provinces, (Ut has nearly 
8000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is no better or 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general interest to 
rural residents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 


7 EEP YOUR CIDER SWEET —An ecrigina! invention and 

a new article of merchandise, Patented Sept. 27, 1859. Will 
preserve and keep sweet. Cider, Wine, 5)rups. and all kinds of 
malt liquorson draught. Recipe $1. H. M. ELY, Syracuse, N.Y. 


ANDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES 
AT ANGERS, FRANCE, 


MIE Proprietor of these Nurseries, the most extensive in the 
T world, has the honor to inform his numerous friends and the 
public, that his CATALOGUE of FRUIT and ORNAMENTAT 
TREES, SHRUBS. ROSES, SEEDLINGS, FRUIT stocks 
&c., for the present season, is now ready, and at their disposal. 

Apply, as heretofore, to . 
F. A. BRUGUIERE, 


October—St 51 Cedar Street, New York. 


YROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. — PLEASE TO READ 
I THIS !—Agents Wanted '—hxtra inducements for 1860!— 
All persons IN WANT OF EMPLOYMENT will at once 
receive our Catalogue of Books, prepaid, by forwarding us 
their address. Particular attention is requested to the liberal 
offers we make to all persons engaging in the sale of our Large- 
Type Quarto PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with about One 
Thousand Engravings. On receipt of the est«blished price, Six 
Dollars, the Pictorial Family Bible, with a well-bound Subserip- 
tion Bouck, will be carefally boxed, and forwarded by express, at 
our risk and expense, to any central town or village in the United 
States, excepting those of California, Oregon, and Texas, Our 
books are sold by canvassers, and are well known to be the most 
suleable. Address, postpaid, ROBEKT SEARS, Publisher, 

Nov.—lt No. 151 William strect, New York 


IRON-AMALGAM BELLS. 


WE are offering a superior class of cheap Bella, which white 
\ possessed of the excellence of tone and senorons qualities of 
brass ones, are yet made of an arealgam (chiefly iron) whieh is 
afforded at about ene-fourth the price of ordinary bell-metal. 


50 Ib. bell, with yoke and standard,...... ..priee $5 
75 ” - . - ‘ ie aoe a s 
wo“ «& « “ TS 
in0* « si S . «= een « 18 


The latter is especially adapted to Academys and small Churches, 
and may be distinctly heard three miles, n 

On receipt of price, we will deliver free on board cars, steam 
boats, or to Express Co., marked to any address. 





WOOL—Market firm, but prices remain unchanged. 


it HEDGES, FREE, & CO., No. 6 Main St, Cincinnati, 0. 
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ROCHESTER 
PREMIUM CUTTING-BOX. 





WE take pleasure in calling the attention of dealers, and all 

who sell or use Cutting- Bowes, to. our improved RocHesTER 
Fexp-Cutrer, a machine combining Strength, Simplicity, and 
Utility, in so great a degree that it must commend itself to every 
man at first sight. It does its work with the greatest ease and 
rapidity, cutting corn-stalks, either wet or dry, with equal ease 
as hay or straw, There is no chance for clogging ; it is self-feed- 
ing, cutting from five-eighths to one inch in length. 

An extensive dealer in Agricultural Implements says of our 
Feed-Cutter: “ We consider it the most perfect cutter made, and 
offer them to our friends with the fullest confidence.” 

Our Cutting-Box is all that is claimed for it—has always taken 
the jirst premium at State and County Fairs—and deservedly 
stands at the head of all Feed-Cuiters. 

Its simplicity, durability, capacity for cutting any kind of todder 
equally well, its one knife, ail confirm it as the most reliable Cut- 
ting-Box in use. As such we offer them to our customers, con- 
vinced that they will prove the leading Feed-Cutter. 


“gs 4 a CE ee 2% 
No. 8 to be driven by hand or horse power. 
We are the patentees and exclusive owners of the right of this 
Cutting-Box for the United States. 
Orders respectfully solicited. A. GORDON, 
Nov., 1859.—1t 68 South St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


SHEPPARD’S 
General Forwarding and Commission, 
Horticultural, Nursery, and Seed 
AGENCY, 

23 FULTON STREET, ......... NEW YORK 


Will remove, about 1st November, to 178% Water Street, near 
Burling Slip. 











Apple Seed, 
Peach Pits, Plum Pits, Cherry Pits, 

Mahaleb Pits, Canary Seed, Hemp Seed, 

Sage Seed, a limited supply for early orders,Rape Seed, 

Gunny Cloth, Russia Mats, Sewing Twine, 
Gunny Bags, Archangel Mats, Packing Twine, 
Flower Pots, Drain Pipe, Pruning Shears, 
Pruning Knives, 3udding Knives, and a general assortment 
of Horticultural Cutlery. 

Copper, and other Wires, for Labels. 

feed Bags, of every variety, size, and style. 

Envelops of every description, plain, or stamped to order. 

Xolored Plates of Fruits, Flowers, &c. 
French and German Glass for Greenhouses, Graperies, &c. 
DUTCH BULBS. 
50 cases to arrive early in the season. 

Hyacinth Glasses in variety. 

Crocus Pots, Suspension Flower Baskets, &c., &c. 

Anything and everything required by Seedsmen, Nurserymen, 
Florists, &c., in the prosecution of their business, at the lowest 
market rates. Send fora circular. Address 

October—2t WM. P. SHEPPARD, box 2972 P. O. 


| errr FOR SALE.—A farm of 100 acres, within half a mile 
of the village of ey, Niagara Co., N. Y., is offered for 
sale.on reasonable terms. It is well supplied with barns, sheds, 
orchards, and all necessary improvements, and is well watered. 
About 20 acres are good wood land, the rest under cultivation. 
— of, or address THOS. F. SMITH, 
ovember, 1859.—8t* Middleport, N Y, 


Pear Seed, Strawberry Seed, 


a 


ae Ee 
~~, GETTHE BESp 
HEBSTER UNABRIOCHD 


PICTORIAL EDITION! 








GET THE BESsT. 
WEBSTER:S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
Edition. 

1500 PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
9,000 to 10,000 NEW WORDS in the Vocabulary, 
Table of SYNONYMS, by Prof. Goodrich. 


Table giving Pronunciation of Names of 8,000 Dip 
tinguished Persons of Modern Times. 

Peculiar Use of Words and Terms in the Bibie, 
With other new features, together with all the matter of pte 
vious editions. 


IN ONE VOLUME OF 1750 PAGES, 
PRICE $6.50, ......-- SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLFR, 
“GET THE BEST.’ GET WEBSTER. 

G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 


New Pictorial 





‘AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


ieee purchased the entire stock and business of A. 0, 
Moors & Co., Agricultural Publishers and Bookseller, 
(formerly C, M. Saxton & Co.,) and united the same to our bug. 
ness as heretofore conducted, we now offer to the public the mos 
extensive assortment of works on AGricuLTURE, Horticuurens, 
Rurat Art, and Domgstic Economy, that can be found im th 
world. 

It will be our purpose to keep constantly on hand a fall supply 
of everything in our line, and all orders and inquiries addressed 
to us will receive prompt attention. 

Complete Catalogues of our publications, which embrace the 
BroGrapuicat Series and Misce.Laneous Works, formerly pub- 
lished by Miller, Orton, & Co., will be forwarded to any addres 
upon application. C. M. SAXTON, BARKER, & CO,, 

. Agnicultural Publishers and Booksellers, and 
Publishers of “Tus Horticuttvnist,” 25 Park Row, New York. 


Having disposed of my interest in the Agricultural Book bus 
ness to Messrs. C, M. Saxton, Barker, & Co., (my friend, Mr. 0. M 
Saxton, having been formerly my partner.) I can cordially com 
mend ny successors to the Agricultura» public, with the assurance 
that the cause for which Mr. Saxton and myself have for yearn 
conjointly and separately labored, will not suffer by this transfer, 

New York, Oct. 20, 1859.--nov 1t A. O. MOORE 


A New Agricultural and Horticultural Monthly. 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF THE 


“FARMER AND GARDENER” 


y= issued September 1st. One of the largest and neates 
periodicals yet published. Sixteen royal octavo pages, 
profusely illustrated, with reliable correspondents on all Agricuk 
tural and Horticultural subjects, Fruit Culture especially. 

Send for a specimen copy, gratis, with correct address. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


$700 in Premiums for Essays on Farming, Gardening, &, 
and for Subscriptions. Address 
A. M. SPANGLER, Editor, 
Nov.—it 683 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Foe SALE—A Farm of 14834 acres, well improved, prepared 
for machinery, three good barns. a large house, plenty of 
fruit, and well watered. Three miles from Railroad, half a wile 
| from Church and School. A long credit given on a portion of the 
| purchase money. * WM. SEMANS, Cameron, Steuben Co., N.Y. 


30 PER MONTH.—Wanted. the address of good Book 
| ave Agents who will travel for thirty dollars per month, and 
expenses paid. 5. F. FRENCH & CO.. 
Noy., 1859.—3t 121 Nassau street, New York. 
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THE NEW YORK OBSERVER, CONTENTS or THIS NUMBER. 

s a ee a ne ee eee ee 829 

The Largest Newspaper in the World. Thick vs Thin Seeding of Oats. “Hard Mitkers.2200°12°7 831 

ys, Study EERE 332 

NATIONAL, CONSERVATIVE, RELIGIOUS, Discussions at e cultural Fairs... pallida Gubedaubesuacentees 332 

Party in Politics and to no Sect | Cutting Hay for Stock..... 2.2.0... 0... cece ceecececccecceees 353 

in Religion. eese and their Management... .........+csseescsscccees 334 

Spirit of the Agricultural Press................-0-.s000+ . 836 

DITED by a Corps of Clergymen and Laymen of large expe- Keeping Farm Accounts. Coal Ashes. Tall Timothy... 386 

he most Eminent Writers of the day amon To destroy the Wheat-Midge. Composting Swamp Muck. 336 


having t p 
its estar contributors, and a Foreign Correspondence unrivalled. 


It is the most complete 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER 


be made; published weekly on a large DovBLE sheet, so 
= omer be separated, making 
TWO DISTINCT PAPERS, 


nitself. Noother newspaper is made upon this plan. 
es sheet contains a full report of all the News of the 
Day; vast amount of miscellaneous reading; poetry and prose ; 
an "AGRICULTURAL page, conducted by a practical and educated 
agriculturist ; a COMMERCIAL page, edited bya gentleman distin- 
ished for his acquaintance with the financial world—giving the 
test reports of the Money, Propuce, and CaTTLe MARKETS, 
Banx STooKs, &c.; a MISCELLANEOUS department, embracing 
scientific, literary, and artistic matter, with tales, anecdotes, biog- 
raphy, travels, questions and answers, for the instruction and 
amusement of the family and social circle. , - 

The Re.iciovs paper is filled with the choicest original and 
selected matter in every department of Christian Literature ; 
making a delightful SanBaTH companion, and furnishing a vol- 
ume of interesting and instructive reading every week. The best 
and most accomplished Clergymen, Presidents and Professors in 
our Colleges and Seminaries, constantly contribute to its pages. 
One of its chief features of attraction is a summary of intelligence 


fm ALL RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS; 


a feature peculiar to the Observer, and highly valued by Chris- 
tians who wish to know what is doing in other communions than 
ir own. 
Othe grand object of the New York Onservek is to promote 
“peace on earth and good-will among men.” For this end it 
seeks to advance all those principles which make the Unron or 
Tur STATRS more firm and permanent; it cultivates harmony and 
feeling among ALL DENOMINATIONS of Christians; and is a 
vant defender of the rights of all men, under the Constitution 
of the United States and the Word of God. 

In its Editorial discussion, its foreign and domestic correspond- 
ence, the vigor and beauty of its original contributions, and the 
attractions of its several departments in science, literature, art, 
agriculture and commerce, the New York Onserver is deter- 
mined not to be surpassed by any newspaper in any country. 

Resisting radicalism in Church and State, promoting revivals 
of pure religion and every wholesome moral reform, on Scriptura! 
and rational principles, discarding and opposing all schisms, 
bumbugs, fanaticism, and every scheme of infidelity, socialism, 
and vice, the New York Onserver designs to be a safeguard of 
virtue, law, and order, a champion of truth and righteousness in 

e earth. 


It is the cuEAPEST newspaper of its class that is published. 
Both the secular and religious papers are sent for t20o dollars and 
JAfty cents, in advance. Two families uniting in taking it, as 
many do, will each get a complete newspaper for $1.25!!! 


PROPOSALS FOR SOLICITING SUBSCRIBERS. 


To any one who will obtain new subscribers for us, we will pay 
the following liberal commissions: — For five new subscribers 
paying in advance, fifty cents each ; for more than five and less 
than ten, seventy-five cents each ; for ten or more, one dollar each. 
We will send a copy of our Bible Atlas, with colored maps, on 
paper of large size and best quality, to each new subscriber, on 
the receipt of his name and payment for one year. 

If you can not give personal attention to this work, will you 
show this advertisement to some clergyman or layman who will 
take an interest in it, to whom we will give the commissions men- 
tioned above. 

We will send spetimen numbers without charge. 

Your early attention is solicited to this subject, and we shall be 
happy to hear from you, immediately, as we desire to offer the 
paper at once to every family in the United States, 

SIDNEY E. MORSE & CO., Editors and Proprietors, 
_ November, 1859,.—1t. 87 Park Row, New York. 


Russ OR BASS MATS — Selected expressly for budding 

and tying. GUNNY BAGS, TWINES, HAY ROPE, &c., 

sultable for Nurserymen and Farmers, for sale in lois to suit, by 
D. W. MANWARING, Importer, 

_ Sept, 1889.—1y* 248 Front Street, New York. 


‘VIRGINIA FARM LANDS.—There are desirable FARMS 
for sale at $10 to $20 per acre, within a few hours’ ride from 
Washington City. For my information, address 


REYNOLDS, Maple Valley, 
Sept.—st Prince William Co. 
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Provincial (C. W.) Ag. Fair. Mlinois Ste Fair............ 339 
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Notes for the Month—by 8. W...........000.5 cccsccccccees 341 
Notes on the September Number of the Genesee Farmer.... 343 
Improving the Breed of Cows. Broadcast vs. Drilling Wheat. 3 
Mowing Machines, Save your Hay Seed. Cattle Yards.... 344 

HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

Fall Work in the Garden..................+-- ccecccecocees 345 
SE a dukcancndsncsscoccescenasensasaesdcess 346 
I  sctbnicdienchcnthsindineteveesinchntine 34T 
The Red Cedar. Douglas Spruce.................+. diimene 348 
Fruit Growers’ Society of Western New York.............. 349 
cinch bakin bindsreaabaaensswtanterasees 850 


Notes from Paris. The Home of the Geranium............. 851 
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ee I I Basics cscnccsvcsccivccecncssbeseses 853 
EDITOR'S TABLE. 
I cick cteninbn mths ania behechibten) wiemambaaeunne 853 
eh REE 354 
OS SERRE 858, 354 3 
Inquiries and Answers............ 90e6wbondeees coeses nce 355 
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Domestic Goose. Wild Goose. Bremen Goose ............ 334 
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The Butternut Tree... 
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Garden Seat. Cherry Bouquet. Tree Preserver. .......... 351 
SE SEED adideitwacsduhl ahesdndheaciseeuts bassvences 352 
| ABMERS AND LUMBER DEALERS—Don"t fail to in- 

vest 25 cents for one of Scribner’s Ready Reckoner and Log 


Book. It is the most complete and reliable book for measuring 
all descriptions of saw logs, boards, plank, and lumber of all kinds, 
that has ever been published. Over 200,000 copics have been 
sold. No farmer, lumber merchant, or business man, should be 
without a copy, as it contains a large number of tables constantly 
wanted for reference. Agents and pediers can make money by 
selling the book. One opy sent by mail. postage paid, for 25 cta, 
Address, GEO. W. FISHER, 
November, 1859.—1t Rochester, N. Y. 





A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


IS PUBLISHED AT ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
Bvyv JOSEPH HARRIS. 


It is the cheapest agricultural paper in the world, and has attained 
an unrivalled circulation. 


Terms — INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE—Firty Cents a YRar: 
Five Copies for #2: Eight Copies for $3, together with a Rural 
Annual and Horticultural Directory to the person getting up 
the club. Ii is not necessary that the club should be all at one 
office — we send wherever the members of the club desire. 

(" All friends of rural innprovement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

Specimen numbers sent free to all applicants. 

The address of papers can be changed at any time. 

Papers are sent to the British Provinces at the same rates as in 
the United States No extra charge for American postage. 

Subscription money may be sent at the risk of the Publisher. 

Ad JOSEPH HARRIs, 
Publisher and Proprietor, Rochester, N. Y. 











ENESEE FARMER 


FOR 1860. 


G 


BrLow will be found our Premium List for 1860. Our Specific 
Premiums are the same as last year, except that we do not offer 
specific premiums for larger lists than twenty-four, for the reason 
that nny larger list than this will probably take a Cash Premium. 
The January Cash Premiums are larger and more numerous 
than Few persons compete for them, and very 
A few hours spent in canvassing is 


ever before. 
small lists will secure them, 
all that is necessary. 

If there is no agent for the Furmer in your town, will not you, 
kind reader, act as ageat for us in your neighborhood? The 
(renesee Farmer is 8) cheap that everyone interested in the cul- 
tivation of the soil will subscribe, if asked; and few do so unless 
Show them a copy of the paper, and tell them 
Now is the time to 


they are asked. 
its price, and they can not help but take it, 
attend to this matter. To all who subscribe previous to the first 
of December, we will send the Furmer for the remaining two 
months of this year (November and December) and the entire 
volume for 1860 for fifty cents; and to all who intend forming a 
club tor next year, we will send the fourteen months, as above, 
for forty cents each. These subscribers will be counted in the 
club in competition for the Premiums. This is an excellent 
opportunity to induce those who do not take the Farmer this 
year to subscribe. Will not-all our friends — will not you, sir,— 
wake an effort to increase our list of subscribers for 1860? We will 
gladly send you show-bills, specimens, &c., if you will act as agent. 


LIST OF PREMIUMS. 








Tur terms of the Genrser Farmer are: Single Subscribers, 
Fitty Cents a year, in advance; Five Copies for Two Dollars; 
Eight Copies for Three Dollars; and any larger number at the 
same rate. All subscriptions to commence with the year. 

In addition to this reduction of one-fourth, we offer the follow- 
ing List of Specific Premiums as un extra inducement for our 
‘riends to form Clubs. 


SPECIFIC PREMIUMS. 


1. To every person who sends us Erent Subscribers, (at our 
lorcest terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each,) we will 
send, postage paid, a copy of our beautiful twenty-five cent book, 
the Rural Annual for 13860. 

2. To every person who sends us Srixtxen subscribers, (at 
vur lowest club terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each,) 
we will send one extra copy of the Genesee Farmer and one 
enpy of the Rural Annual, pre-paid, by mail. 

§. To every person sending us Twenty-Four subscribers, as 
above, we will send two extra copies of the Furmer, or two 
copies of the Rural Annual and one extra copy of the Furmer. 


JANUARY CASH PREMIUMS 
For the Greatest Number of Subscribers. 

Thousands of our readers delay sending in their subscriptions 
till several of the numbers of the new volume are out. in order 
to correct this practice as much as possible, we offer a liberal and 
very numerous list of Cash Premiums for the greatest number of 
subscribers sent in by the fifteenth day of January. The names 
of the successful competitors, together with the number of subscri- 
bers, will be announced in the February number, and the /’remi- 
ums immediately paid. 

1. TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS, in Cash, to the person who 
shall send us the largest number of sebscribers (at the lowest elub 
price of 37'g cents each,) before the 15th day of January, 1860, 
(The order with the money must be received, not mailed, on or 
before the th of January.) 

2, TWENTY DOLLARS to the person who shall send us 
the second highest nuinber, as above. 

8. NINETEEN DOLLARS to the person who shall send us 
he third highest number, as above. 


4. EIGHTEEN DOLLARS to the person who shall send us 
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5. SEVENTEEN DOLLARS to the pers: 
the fifth highest list, as above. 

6. SIXTEEN DOLLARS to the person who shal} se: 
sixth highest list, as above. 

7. FIFTEEN DOLLARS to the person who shall se 
seventh highest list, as above. send Us the 

8. FOURTEEN DOLLARS to the person who sh; 
the eighth highest list, as above, 

9. THIRTEEN DOLLARS to the person who s} 
the ninth highest list, as above. Shall send: wy 

10. TWELVE DOLLARS to the person who shall se 
tenth highest list, as above. 

11. ELEVEN DOLLARS to the person who shall 
eleventh highest list, as above. 

12. TEN DOLLARS to the person who shall se 
twelfth highest list, as above. 

138. NINE DOLLARS to the person who shall se 
thirteenth highest list, as above. nd ws te 

14. EIGHT DOLLARS to the person who shall sen 
fourteenth highest list, as above. 

15. SEVEN DOLLARS to the person who shall sen 
fifteenth highest list, as above. us the 

16. SIX DOLLARS to the person who shall send us thy 
sixteenth highest list, as above, t 

17. FIVE DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
seventeenth highest list, as above. 

18. FOUR DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
eighteenth highest list, as above. 

19. THREE DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
ninteenth highest list, as above. 

20. TWO DOLLARS to the person who shali send us the 
twentieth highest list, as above. 

21. ONE DOLLAR to the person who shall send us the 
twenty-first highest list, as above. 


a 
on who shal} send % 


Dd Us the 


all send y 


Nd ws the 
Send Us the 


nd ws the 


d us the 


There is net a town in the United States where any person, 
by showing his neighbors a copy of the paper and asking them 
to subscribe, might not take some of the largest of the above 
Premiuias. 

Those who do not take any of the Cash Premiums, will be sure 
of the Specifie Premiums, so that we have no blanks. 





| 

CLuss are not required to be at one Post Office, or senttoone Ff 
address, We sen) wherever the members of the clab may desire : 
Numes can be added to a club at any time. z 


A TWENTY-FIVE CENT PREMIUM T0 
EACH SUBSCRIBER! 


Rural Annual and Genesee Farmer in Clubs. 


As a still greater inducement to form Clubs, we offer the 
Genesee Farmer for one year and our beantiful twenty-fve 
cent book, the Rrra ANNUAL AND HorticuttvraL Dime 
TORY For 1860, in clubs of eight or upwards, at Fifty Cents the 
two. In other words, for Four Do iaks we will send eight 
copies of the Farmer for one year and eight copies of the Rurat 
ANNUAL, together with a Rurat ANNUAL for the person whe 
gets up the Club. For Erant Dottanrs we will send sixteen 
copies of the Farmer and sixteen coprica of the RvuRaw ANNUAL 
and one extra copy of each for the person who gets up the club, 

Any person sending us Taree Dotiars for a club of eightof 
the Grengske Farmer, shall receive one copy of the Rurat 
Annvat for his trouble. 

We send the club to one address, or write the name of cach 
subscriber on his paper, as requested. 


the State of New York, paid quarterly in advaffee, is three cents 
a year; to any other piace in the United States, six cents a year. 
We pay the Ameriedn postage on all papers sent to the Canndas 
or any of the other British Provinces. In all cases we pay the 
postage on the Runa ANNUAL. 





Our Agents, and Competitors for the above Premiums, wil 
remember that our terms are always IN ADVANCE. 
(2 Subscription Money may be sent by mail at my risk, 
and you need not “ register” the letters. 
JOSEPH HAKRIS, 
PUBLISHER AND Proprietor, 
Rocuesrer, N. Y. 


Address 


October 1, 1859. 





he fourth highest list, as above. 


STEREOTYPED BY JAMES LENNOX, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


Postacr.—The postage on the Farmer sent to any placein & 
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